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TREATMENT OF PASTURES. 








Abstract of the paper read by Mr. T. S. Gov, be- 
fore the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, at Great Barrington, Dec. 3, 1884. 

Mr. T. S. Gold’s lecture on pastures was 
from the experience and observation of fifty 
years of successful practice in the manage- 
In opening his subject 
? So are 


| 
ment of farm stock. 


he said: Is the discourse a dry one 
our pastures. Is it crooked, irregular, jump- 
ing abruptly from one course to another? 
Is it choked and weedy ? 
A disputed point is re- 
garding the size our pastures should be; 
whether they should be divided, and the stock 
turned from one to another as the grass is 
ed down, or be allowed to have the whole 
In favor of the latter course | 
it may be said that cows will be more quiet 


So are our pastures. 
So are our pastures. 


range at once. 


when they know in spring just where their 
home is to be all summer, especially if they 
are raised on the farm. Home bred cattle 
soon learn their limits and accept them quiet- 
ly. On the other hand a change is sometimes 
beneficial to the pasture, as where different 
kinds of stock are turned in for a few weeks 
ora season. The lying places of cattle often 
bece 2 too rich, so that the feed is rejected. 
He turned in may eat such feed clean. 
l'o prevent accumulations in the lane, or at 
the bars or gate, feed salt in the back part of 
the pasture, or upon the knolls where the ma- 
nure is needed. Planting trees on the knolls 
will have the same effect, by inducing the cat- 
tle to lie in their shade. It may sometimes 
be desirable to build stacks and feed out hay 
or stalks, on thin places where fertilizing ma- 
terial is needed for improving the sod. Never 
give salt or shade in swales where the manure 
will be wasted by running off in streams. 
It is not well to keep cows, horses and sheep 
in a pasture at the same time, for they will 
run it out rapidly, but an occasional change 
A pas- 
ture of his own, that had been long used for 
pasturing horses, became gradually infested by 


from one kind to another works well. 





golden rod and other weeds. This year he 
turned in his cows, and they had nearly 
White daisy and 
wild carrot may be cleared from a pasture by 
keeping sheep in it for a few years. Close 
feeding of wet swaley pastures is often very | 
beneficiak, but the doctrine is a dangerous one 
to preach, for most farmers are too apt at 


cleared it of these weeds. 


wing such example. 
Vastures at a distance from the farm build- 
ings should be used for dry stock and 

ing cattle. The question whether we can 
afford to raise our own cattle may turn on 
whether we use our outlands. Whether to 
plough a pasture depends upon circumstances. 
Lands that wash badly are soon ruined by con- 
stant cultivation. Keeping fattening cattle 
on hill land that responds to plaster has made 
some of the best pastures in the country. 
Ploughing and sowing buckwheat to improve 
a pasture, without applying manure, usually 
makes the last state of the land worse than 
the first. 
best grasses which alone have the power to 
and unfavorable 
The bents and fescues are far bet- 
ter for pasture than timothy or clover. Tim- 
othy needs a period of growth in the fall to 
mature its little bulbs, but .if fed close, the 
roots will die within a year. 


Ploughing kills out some of the 





withstand close feeding 


weather. 


Clover is short 
lived at the best, as it is a biennial. Pasture 
grass seed would be abundant enough in our 
if the 
and regular. Improving a pasture by the use 
of the harrow instead of the plough is often 
idvisable, as many of the best grasses will 
escape the injury from the harrow and do all 
the better afterwards, especially when manure 

spread at the same time. Seed should be 
sown to fill up vacant spots. This method will 
be much cheaper than ploughing. Fertilizers 
may be used whenever the feed produced by 
them is worth more than the fertilizer costs, 
as the farm will be improved by all the fer- 
tilizers that are added to it. 


markets demand for it were constant 


In favorable localities irrigation may be 
seful, even common soil washed upon grass 
land will help the grass to spread and throw 
But more land can be im- 
roved by draining than by irrigation. Un- 
er drains are always to be preferred as more 
sightly and thorough. Wet, soggy land must 
produce sour inferior grass in pastures as in 
mowing fields. 

Mr. Gold devoted considerable time to a 
iscussion of the best known methods of keep- 
ing down the numerous weeds and bushes that 
overrun so many of our pastures. Among 
the specially bad weeds are the laurels, both 
high and low, white hellebore, St. Johnswort 
and Indian tobacco, all more or less poisonous 
to some kinds of stock; buttercups, white 
daisy, yarrow, mullen, carrot, thistles, tansy, 
wormwood, live forever, butter and eggs, 
‘nouse ear, raspberries, ferns, and the hard. 
hacks, the latter among the worst of all when 
once fairly anchored on a farm. Many of 
these when they first appear in our pastures, 
and before getting numerous, may be dug up 
at slight expense. Some can be kept down or 
killed by close feeding by the right kind of 
4nimals ; some will require ploughing the land 
and cultivation for a few years. No specific 
remedy can be given for all cases, but the far- 
mer tnust make the best use of such means as 
are at his command. To restore our pastures 
‘o their pristine condition of fertility and pro- 
‘luctiveness is not the work of a day or a year, 
but of a lifetime. 

In the discussion following Mr. Gold's lec- 
‘ure, the habits of many of our pasture weeds, 
‘nd the best methods of fighting them were 
talked over, Live forever was 
one of the most difficult pests to eradicate, 
but it was claimed that late ploughing and 
cultivation to bring the roots to the surface is 


' 


out new roots. 





sure death to all that are exposed to open air 
freezing. One speaker said that it will be 
killed out in any pasture where cattle can get 
at it. Mr. Williams of Stockbridge, found it 
a comparatively easy matter to keep a farm 
free from most bad weeds by pulling and 
burning the few that first make their appear- 
ance. His own farm is comparatively clean 
of carrot, daisy, cone flower and dock, while 
the farms adjoining are overrun by these 
weeds. One or two years neglect may make 
a life work of fighting them, but at first a 
pocketful pulled and burned may keep the 
farm clean. A weed known under the name 
of **Devil’s Rattle Box” is found in a few 
localities in Berkshire County. It has a large 
root that runs deep into the soil, and is hard 
to pull; bears a podful of small seeds, which, 
when ripe, give a rattling sound when shaken. 
No one present recognized the plant by its 
botanical name, and those acquainted with it 
did not recommend its dissemination. 





MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 





Feeding Pigs on Milk and Meal. 





In our recent account of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station, allusion was made to 
some experiments which had been carried 
on during the past year in feeding animals. 
Bulletin No. 13, of the Station reports, gives 
detailed statements concerning experiments 
in the feeding of two lots of pigs upon corn 
meal and skimmed milk, and corn meal and 
buttermilk, the skimmed milk being obtained 
from the dairies at the College and the Sta- 
tion, the buttermilk from the Amherst cream- 
ery. Six Berkshire pigs were selected, and 
bought from the college farm. Their weight 
was from forty to fifty pounds each. They 
were kept in separate pens, each lot having 
one barrow and two sows. The former gave 
the best results in both cases. The skimmed 
milk was rated at two cents per gallon, and 
the buttermilk at 1.37 cents per gallon, the 
price paid for it at the factory. The corn 
meal cost $1.40 per hundred pounds. The 
feeding was done three times a day, at six 
o'clock in the morning, at noon, and at six 
o'clock at night, one-third of the milk being 
given at each feed. 
fed, one-half the allowance of meal being 
When- 


ever the previous feed was consumed some 


At noon, no meal was 
given at each of the other feedings. 


hours before a succeeding feeding time, the 
amount of daily fodder was gradually in- 
creased. 

At the beginning of the experiment, about 
two ounces of meal were fed for each quart 
of milk, but later, three ounces for every 
quart. 
what diluted by the first washings of the but- 
ter, for it showed only 7.21 parts in 100 of 
solids, while the skimmed milk contained 9.80 
parts of solids in 100 pounds, or nearly 
twenty-five per cent more, making the values 
by analysis, correspond fairly with the re- 
spective prices paid. The results, however, 
show that the cheaper buttermilk as fed with 
the corn meal, gave equal increase in weight, 
the extra solids in the skimmed milk not ap- 
pearing in the pork. 

The pigs were fed just four months, and 
although there was a difference of between 
one and two dollars in the cost of food con- 
sumed by different animals, and a still greater 


The buttermilk was doubtless some- 


corresponding difference in the increase made, 
the difference in results from feeding the two 
kinds of milk was a mere fraction. The 
heaviest feed for a week, in any case, was 
three pounds of meal, and 144 quarts of milk 
per day, but this was only reached two weeks 
by two of the pigs. The cost of making the 
dressed pork from skimmed milk and meal, 
was 5.8 cents per pound, and from the butter- 
milk and meal 4.6 cents. 

What may interest the general reader most, 
is the fact that there was a profit from the feed- 
ing in both cases, the pork being sold at 74 
cents per pound, which indicates that if 
pigs are well selected, and properly fed and 
cared for, they will pay at present prices, 
over a half cent a quart for skimmed milk fed 
with a due proportion of meal. The figures 
in detail cover several pages of the report, 
and those of our readers who would like to 
study them more carefully, to see how the 
appetite and increase varied with the differ- 
ent animals during the trial, can obtain the 
report by application to Director Goessmann, 
at the Station in Amherst. 
given of the value of the manure made dur- 
ing the trial, but notes were made of it, and 
reports may be given in a future bulletin after 
the results of analyses have been worked out. 
To the farmer, this is an important item. 


No account is 


CO-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 





Nothing is truer than the following state- 
ment made by F. D. Curtis, editor of the 
Farmer and Dairyman :— 

“If the farmers in a single township, or even a 
neighborhood, were thoroughly organized for the 
purpose, with but little expense to each they could 
produce the finest blooded horses, the most showy 
and graceful cattle, the heaviest fleeced sheep or 
the purest bred hogs, and the gain would more 
than compensate tor the effort. They would be 
enabled to command higher et for farm stock, 
the cost of transportation would be lessened from 
the ability to market in bulk, the most costly agri- 
cultural implements could be procured, and the ad- 
vantages of schools, churches and libraries be avail- 
able to all. In other words, if capital can stud the 
ocean with thousands of sails, cross the mountains 
with lightning speed, and build up hundreds of 
mammoth enterprises, it teaches farmers that by 
following the same course they can do many thjngs 
for themselves that would be impossible for the 
single individual to perform. United effort over- 
comes all difficulties and surmounts every obstacle, 
great or small.” 

The best localities for selling apples the 
past autumn, when prices ruled generally low, 
were where a large number of farmers are 
making a specialty of growing apples. 
Where there are thousands of barrels of 
apples to sell, shippers congregate and offer 
as high prices as they can afford to pay, and 
these prices will be found to be considerably 
above what could be paid for small lots picked 
up here and there, from men who had not 
learned half they ought to know about raising 
and marketing apples. No farmer need to 
fear injurious competition from his neighbors 
in the production of such staple crops as 
winter apples. 

Vermont dairymen get higher prices for 
their first-class butter than a single farmer 
would get in a poor butter section for an 
equally good article, simply because there is 
enough good butter made in Vermont to 
warrant dealers in going for it, and the rail- 
roads in fitting up cars suitable for conveying 
it in good condition to the city markets. 

A large apple country will encourage the 
establishment of barrel factories, while in or- 
dinary localities, the barrels have to be picked 
up with considerable trouble and expense. 
They are second-hand barrels, too, and far 
less valuable for keeping choice fruit, than 
clean, new barrels. No flour barrel with 
flour left in the joints is fit to pack apples in 
for sending to Europe, nor for keeping at 
home in a damp cellar. If farmers would 
oftener endeavor to aid each other, they 
would find that such efforts would redound to 
their own personal interests. That farmer 
makes the most from the club or cattle show 
who does the most work for the good of all. 





—In Scotland they do not award premiums to 
stallions for beauty of form and symmetry, but for 
their usefulness. A stallion, when competing in 
must be accompanied by a large 


show- 
number of celts sired by him, and the young stock 
is judged as closely as the stallion. 








GARDEN NOTES. 





The remarkably mild and open weather has 
given an excellent opportunity to do any neg- 
lected jobs of fall work, which are almost 
always plenty enough at this season of the 
year, but it has also its drawbacks as well. 
The celery and spinach stored in pits for 
winter use, are not keeping well, and being 
forced upon the market faster than they are 
wanted, are selling at very low prices. 

I ploughed a piece of tough sod on Dee. 
10th, using three horses abreast, there being 
no frost at all in the ground. During the 
last eighteen years I have ploughed in every 
month of the year, except February, and have 
seen frost every month in the year except 
July. If farmers were generally aware how 
easy it is to hitch three horses abreast for 
ploughing tough sod, or ploughing out horse- 
radish, or asparagus roots, I tuink they would 
do it oftener, rather than overwork a pair, as 
is too often done in this kind of work. The 
contrivance I use, is simply a long evener, or 
whiflletree, to one end of which one horse is 
attached by a single whiffletree, and vo the 
other end of which is hooked the ordinary 
double whiflletree for the other two horses. 
The hook for attaching the plough must be 
one-third the length of the evener from the 
end where the double team is hitched; the 
off rein is carried to the off sides of the right 
hand and middle horses, and the left rein to 
the left sides of the left and middle horses ; 
all three horses’ heads are tied together 
across. If you have three horses, and tough 
ploughing to do, try this, and you will like 
it. 

It is a good many years since squashes 
have been so cheap, as at present. Here is a 
conundrum which I leave to the Michigan far- 
mers to answer: How can they grow prime 
Hubbard squashes, pay railroad freight on 
them for over 1000 miles, and sell them in 
Boston market for $10 per ton? Very likely 
the price will be higher next year, but the 
practical lesson for the gardener here, is, to 
raise chiefly, early squashes, and sell them 
before the Western crop comes in. 
again, we must compete with the South, and 
the cheap land, and cheap labor of that fa- 
vored region. 


Here, 


There are many crops which 
can not be grown here now, so profitably as 
formerly, and squash is one of them. 

It is rather a puzzling question to answer 
now-a-days, what crops can be grown here to 
best advantage in the garden. We have, un- 
til recently, had the celery market to our- 
selves, but of late, it has been sent here from 
Michigan, and onions come from Iowa, and 
even from Spain. The best margin for profit 
is usually found in such bulky crops, or 
perishable ones as will not bear transporta- 
tion easily. But the telephone and _tele- 
graph, the steamboat, and railroad, have 
brought all parts of the country in such close 
competition that we must look for profit 
rather in skilful production than in the hope 
of having no competitors. 

W. D. Puivsrick. 





TO KEEP CELLARS FROM FREEZ- 
ING. 





Cellars that are properly protected from 
frost by tight underpinning, and if needed, 
banks of leaves or evergreen boughs, rarely 
freeze during the coldest weather in winter, 
but sometimes an unusual cold snap, or a long 
continued period of cold, may endanger the 
potatoes and other stores even in pretty tight 
cellars, especially if plenty of fires are not 
kept burning in the rooms above. We have 
placed an old, cheap wood stove in a cellar in 
which the chimney reaches the ground so that 
the pipe can enter it, and by burning a few 
baskets of wood saved the good things stored. 
This is often impracticable ; besides much of 
the heat from all stoves goes up the chimney 
and s practically lost. 

A cheap and very effective way to raise the 
temperature in a cellar that is .dangerously 
near the freezing point is to set one or more 
common kerosene lamps on the cellar bottom 
during the day time, when not wanted for 
lighting the rooms above. We have all no- 
ticed how much warmer a living room is in 
the evening when the lamps are burning than 
in the day time with the same amount of fire 
in the stoves or furnaces. All the heat from 
a burning lamp is retained in the apartment. 
Twenty-five cents worth of kerosene oil will 
throw out a surprising amount of heat, and 
in many cases it would be the cheapest means 
for keeping a cellar from freezing during the 
passage of an extra cold wave. Cold waves 
seldom last more than two or three days, and 
they are often followed by south winds and a 
storm, but while they last they may spoil a 
winter's store of vegetables, if not attended 
to. Kerosene is cheap, and we have scarcely 
begun to appreciate its worth. 





THE STORRS AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL. 





We are glad to learn, as we do, through 
the letter of our Mansfield, Conn., correspon- 
dent, that the farmers of that town and State 
are getting earnestly active in defence of the 
Storrs Agricultural School, which is every 
year becoming more useful to the young men, 
and to the community generally. The old 
adage ‘‘a prophet is not without honor,” &c., 
would, undoubtedly, apply to the school in 
Mansfield, but we were glad to learn, at the 
time of our recent visit to the school, that 
its popularity is rapidly growing among the 
young men in the vicinity. The boys who 
undertake a short winter term, find they need 
the whole two years’ course, and contrive 
some means for taking it. 

The Storrs school is the least expensive of 
any similar institution we are acquainted with, 
and yet the instruction is of a high order, so 
far as it goes. ‘The instructors are among 
the best in the country. Instead of trying to 
destroy the Storrs School, the people of Con- 
necticut would do better to establish a similar 
one in each county in the State. It would 
pay the State to do it, as well as it is now 
paid for supporting the common public schools. 
It is the intelligent classes that make a com- 
munity wealthy and strong. Money judi- 
ciously expended for educational purposes 
never fails to pay good interest. 





ImprovinG Jerstys.—The ‘Jersey Far- 
mers’ Association,” says Mr. Edward Burnett, 
in the Country Gentleman, is destined to be- 
come a great help to all Jersey breeders, as 
it is not only taking great pains in establish- 
ing pedigrees on the Island, but it is also lay- 
ing a broad and solid foundation for success, 
in developing butter records, and in breeding 
to better bulls. Mr. Burnett is a strong ad- 
vocate for judging bulls at fairs, with their 
dams and their progeny by their side, or, in 
other words, judge a bull as we would buy 
him, for what he is known to be worth as a 
breeder. 





—The New York experimental station has tested 
29 varieties of oats. Every kind rusted more or 
less. The black oats did not smut at all, while the 
American Triumph beside them smutted badly. 
White Australia and Board of Trade also smutted 
badly. The White Zealand yielded at the rate of 
90 bushels per acre; the Probesteir 88 ; Novelty 85; 
Russian 82; Eureka 70; Welcome 76; Wasbing- 
ton 72; White Schanen 65; White Australian 65; 
Challenge 63 ; Probesteir, again reported, 62; Race- 
horse 62; Mold’s Ennobled 53; White Belgian 52; 
American Triumph 37; Black Champion 19. 





EXTRAOTS AND REPLIES. 





FERTILIZER IN PLACE OF MANURE, 

You speak in the Farmer of raising good crops 
with fertilizers for several years, without using 
barnyard manure. Will you tell me, through the 
Farmer, how it is applied on corn, whether all at 
once or at different times, and the amount used. 
Is the corn and fertilizer put together, or earth be- 
tween? I have had success using 75 Ibs. of 
fertilizer mixed with 125 lbs. of plaster, and drop- 
ing the corn in the mixture, the land being pre- 
pan | manured. It gives the corn such a vigorous 
growth that it does not take so much of it to sup- 
ply the worms, besides making it about ten days 
earlier. I have tested the fertilized and unfertilized, 
every year, and I am satisfied that it has paid me 
well to use it. Have used several different kinds. 
I would like to know the best way to use it for 
corn and other grains, without barnyard manure. 

Cuas. C. CoTTRELL. 

RemMarks—Our method of using concentrated 
commercial fertilizers for the corn crop has been to 
plough the land in the fall, if sod, and then in the 
spring harrow the furrows down level and fine, 
and then sow 1200 to 1500 pounds of good fertilizer 
per acre broadcast, and harrow in thoroughly- 
The corn is planted with a seed drill, and after 
planting, either immediately or just before the corn 
pricks through, 400 to 500 Ibs. more of the fertilizer 
is scattered over the linc where the corn i* ; -a.ited. 
This makes from 1600 to 2000 Ibs. of fertilizer, 
costing from $32 to $40 per acre. The fertilizer 
used has been chiefly slaughter house wastes, con- 
sisting of dried blood, and fine, dry, steamed bone 
and meat, with potash added. Putting the fertili- 
zer on thus liberally every year, the land became 
highly fertile and productive, so that it mattered 
little whether there was any put in the hill or not. 
Allowing the fodder to pay for the labor, we could 
expend that amount for fertilizer, and raise the 
corn as cheap as we could buy it in the market, 
often cheaper, and have the land growing better 
from year to year. 

Applying fertilizer in the hill for giving a crop a 
start, has been a little too costly work to suit our 
ideas of economy. We like to have a soil rich 
enough all through it to bear a full crop without so 
much nursing. We have never been certain that 
the second dressing, though sown along the drills 
very rapidly, would not have done as much good 
sown broadcast at first, but it has been the fashion 
so long to manure a little in the hill that it is hard 
to break away from the old habits and form new 
ones. Where land is cheaper and more fertile, and 
where the crop when grown would be worth less 
money, a much smaller application would undoubt- 
edly be more economical. For other grains we 
have used from 600 to 800 pounds per acre, usually 
getting two crops each season of some kind, and 
applying that amount each time. We have given 
our way. If others think they have a better, we 
would like to hear from them. Inventors are try- 
ing to make machines that will sow fertilizer and 
drop the seed safely every time, but perfect ma- 
chines for doing that work are not yet common, if 
indeed, there are any in the market. 

PEACH YELLOWS. 

I have noticed that muriate of potash is recom- 
mended by Dr. Goessmann of Amherst, as a rem- 
edy for “yellows” in peach trees. I would like to 
know how to apply it, and how much to each tree, 
three or four years old, and also to trees large 
enough to bear three or four bushels each, and I 
would like any other information in caring for a 
peach orchard. R. 

Worcester Co., Mass., Dec. 8, 1884. 

Remarks.—Dr. Goessmann has been experi- 
menting for several years, with special fertilizers, 
for checking or curing the disease known as peach 
yellows. He has used muriate of potash very 
freely, and believes it tends to cause a healthy leaf 
growth, without which no healthy fruit can be 
grown. One of the formulas used was 300 pounds 
rectified Peruvian guano, 250 pounds dissolved 
bone black, and 200 pounds of muriate of potash. 
This for an acre of land set with trees. No fertil- 
izer was put nearer than one foot tothe trunks of 
the trees, but spread as far out as the limbs ex- 
tended. The Doctor has also applied three pounds 
of muriate of potash per tree, to trees in bearing 
condition, in excess of the usual mixture. Prof. 
Penhallow recommends 150 to 200 pounds of pot- 
ash per acre, as a remedy for this disease. In any 
quantity less than a half ton per acre, there would 
probably be no risk if not thrown upon the leaves, 
nor too near the trunk. The present opinion of 
the most successful peach growers of New England 
is, that the peach must not be forced into excessive 
growth late in the season; that the animal ma- 
nures are likely to force too much wood growth; 
that chemicals are safer, and will favor the perfec- 
tion of fruit as well as of leaf. Cultivation of the 
soil of a peach orchard should cease early in the 
fall, that the new growth may be permitted to ripen 
in a healthy manner before the severe weather of 
winter. 





SICK COW, 

I have a sickcow. The symptoms are coughing, 
loss of appetite, bad breath, sunken eyes and 
scours. Will you advise treatment through the 
columns of the New ENGLAND FARMER, and give 
a name for the disease. D. W. N. 

Addison Co., Vt. 

ReEMARKS.—The symptoms indicate advanced 
stages of consumption. Should judge that the 
time for treatment was passed some time ago. Not 
one cow in ten, in the condition described, can be 
worth spending much money or time on, especially 
if well into years, and at this season of the year, 
when there is no green grass toturninto. You 
should guard other cows from contracting the dis- 
ease by standing near or eating from the same 
manger. 








Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


FEEDING VALUE OF WHEAT. 





The continued low price of wheat, and the 
meagre prospects of an advance, are directing at- 
tention to it as a food for farm animals, especially 
to its value for this purpose as compared with corn. 
The per cents of the different groups of digestible 
nutrients of wheat are given as follows: albumi- 
noids, 11.7; carbo-hydrates, 64.3; fat, 1.2. The 
same for corn are: albuminoids, 8.4; carbo-hy- 
drates, 60.6; fat, 4.8. It will be seen that the nu- 
tritive ratio of wheat is 5.8; and of corn, 8.6. The 
higher nutritive ratio of corn is due to the lower 
per cent of albuminoids, and the bigher per cent of 
fat. The value of wheat as a stock food, will de- 
pend upon the age of the animal, the purpose for 
which the animal is designed, and the manner of 
feeding. We will consider these in order. 

It is evident that for young animals wheat is a 
better food than corn. In seeking for a food other 
than milk for young, growing animals, we can not 
do better than to select one having about the same 
nutritive ratio as milk, since nature knows just 
what proportion of elements is best, and in milk 
has presumably placed the albuminoids, carbo- 
hydrates, and fat in the right proportion. The nu- 
tritive ratio of milk is only 3.37. As before stated, 
the nutritive ratio of corn is 8.6; hence corn is too 
fattening, and deficient in muscle-forming and 
bone-building elements, to be a good feed for young 
animals. It may make them fat, but not thrifty. 
They will not grow rapidly in bone and muscle. 
Wheat, also, has too high a proportion of carbo- 
hydrates and oil, but the fault is not so great as in 
corn. Fed alone, it would be more valuable than 
corn as a food for young animals. Taking milk as 
the proper food, we find that corn contains an ex- 
cess of more than sixty per cent of carbonaceous 
elements, and wheat an excess of about forty per 
cent. This would show that while wheat was a 
better food for young animals than corn, it was 
yet deficient in albuminoids, and would have to be 
mixed with oil cake, beans, or peas to give the 
proper nutritive ratio. However, it should be re- 
membered that milk was designed for animals in a 
state of nature; and that it is now our object in 
the case of pigs, lambs and calves, to have a larger 
proportion of fat, making a food richer than milk 
in carbonaceous elements desirable. Thus it is 
found that pigs at the age to wean, require a food 
with a nutritive ratio of 4. While wheat is not, 
alone, a proper food for young animals, it is far 
better than corn. 

It has been found that while pigs at the age to 
wean, digest the protein compounds and the starchy 
groups in the ratio of 1 to 4, quite heavy hogs di- 
gest these in the ratio of 1 to 6.5; hence heavy hogs 
demand a food of a higher nutritive ratio than pigs. 
This is true of all mature animals. The work of 
the increase of their bone and muscle is finished; 
the only demand for the albuminoids now is to re- 
place waste. But the supply of animal heat must 
be fully as great as ever, and the obese tendency 
develops with age; hence a higher ratio of car- 
bonaceous elements is properly digested. How- 
ever, in the case of even heavy hogs, which would 
digest a higher ratio of the starchy groups than 
any other animal, wheat would be nearer the 
proper nutritive ratio than corn. While, so far as 
this point is concerned, one might be made as val- 
uable as the other, by compounding with other 
food; when fed alone, wheat is a better food for 
mature as well as for young animals. Second, as 
to the purposes for which the animals are designed. 
If they are designed to simply grow towards the 
fattening period, or towards maturity, while neither 





corn nor wheat should be fed alone, wheat is the 
better food, being less deficient in the flesh and 
bone forming elements. By feeding either alone 
there is a waste of the force and fat-formers; but 
in the case of wheat this waste is the less. 

If it is designed to use the animals for breeding 
purposes, wheat is the better food, though not a 
good ration when fed alone. Breeding animals 
should have more bone and muscle, representing 
vigor, and less fat than we seek to give them. 
They should always be kept in a good developing 
condition, which means less fat than we understand 
by even a good growing condition. The nutritive 
ratio of wheat is too high for it to be fed alone to 
these animals, yet for this purpose it is superior to 
corn, and its excess of carbonaceous elements is 
not so great that it can not easily be corrected by 
the addition of other foods rich in the albuminoids. 
If it is the design to rapidly fatten the animals for 
market, yet wheat alone, is the better food of the 
two. We have seen that in the case of mature hogs 
preparing for market, its nutritive ratio might well 
be higher; but for even this purpose its deficit is 
not so great as is the excess of corn. The two 
might well be combined. 

Third, as to the manner of feeding. In the 
above, I have supposed both grains to be ground 
into meal, and.t- be fed alone. If either grain is 
fed whole, there is a waste, the waste being the 
greater in the case of the wheat; if either is fed 
alone, there is a waste, (possibly an exception in 
the feeding of wheat,) and this warte is the greater 
in the case of corn. Hence the wisdom of feeding 
in some shape other than whole grain, and of com- 
pounding with some other food. 

The waste incident to feeding these two grains 
whole, is in two directions. First, some grains are 
voided intact, and yet others but partially disinte- 
grated. So great is this waste when whole corn is 
fed to cattle, that it ie the common practice to have 
swine following the cattle, the former subsisting 
upon the droppings of the latter. This proceeds 
primarily from incomplete mastication. In the 
case of wheat, the grains being smaller, harder, 
and smoother, more escape mastication, and the 
waste is much greater. Thus, when corn is fed 
whole to hogs, no whole grains are voided in their 
manure; but when wheat is fed whole, many intact 
grains are passed. The remedy for this is to grind 
the grain. And while, when fed whole, wheat will 
not be so valuable as corn, on account of the waste 
resulting from incomplete mastication, if both 
grains are ground into meal, wheat will give the 
better results. 

The second waste is due to the inability of the 
digestive organs, unassisted, to completely digest 
starch. Corn contains sixty to sixty-eight per 
cent of starch, and wheat from sixty-two to 
seventy-two per cent. Starch is in the forms of 
small globules, and is digestible only when these 
globules are bursted and the starch dissolved. 
Water has no effect upon the globules unless it be 
of a temperature in the immediate neighborhood of 
the boiling point. The juices of the stomach are of 
such a temperature, and the action of the organs so 
rapid, that many globules are not affected, and 
hence are wasted. Wheat is composed more large- 
ly of starch than corn; but on account of its 
greater proportion of albuminoids, the comparative 
waste by the failure to burst the starch globules is 
slightly the greatest in the case of corn. The rem- 
edy for this is to burst the globules by cooking, 
before the food is consumed. How great the gain 
is by grinding and cooking, was demonstrated by 
Mr. Joseph Sullivant, and his conclusions, deduced 
from many experiments, are: “nine pounds of 
pork from a bushel of corn, fed in the ear, twelve 
pounds from raw meal, thirteen and a half pounds 
from boiled corn, and sixteen and a half pounds 
from cooked meal.” Here the gain by grinding 
corn for hogs is one-third; by cooking, one-half; 
and by grinding and cooking, nearly one hundred 
per cent. For cattle the gain would be yet greater ; 
and the gain for grinding and cooking wheat would 
be greater yet. 

The conclusion is, that when put upon a digest- 
ible equality, wheat is a better, and pound for 
pound, more nutritious food for all classes of live 
stock at all ages, than ¢orn. But that it is not 
profitable to feed it whole. That while grinding 
increases the profit, thoroughly cooking, which 
insures complete mastication, and the solution of 
the starch is much more profitable. From this 
reasoning, and my own experiments, I believe that 
the man who can conveniently cook wheat, will do 
well to feed it at present prices. 

Joun M. StTax.. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





The Mennonites. 





The tourist through the Red River Valley in the 
northwest, will find his attention attracted by a 
collection of neatly made houses, with thatched 
roofs and plain, pleasant exteriors, and thick, 
heavy set men, women and children plodding in- 
dustriously about; the barns and out-buildings all 
denote thrift and comfort, and industry, and on a 
pole, may be seen a bell, which is rung at intervals, 
for the purpose of summoning those laboring in 
the fields to their meals, and also to mark the hours 
of the day. The tourist will be told that these 
dwellings are the property of a curious and inter- 
esting people who speak German, and are yet not 
Germans, and whose history is full of peculiar and 
creditable facts. 

These people are Mennonites, and their progeni- 
tors lived in Brandenburg, a district of Pomerania, 
under the mighty rule of the Great and Illustrious 
Frederick. They derive their name from their 
great preacher, Menno, and he inculcated in every 
way, and at all times, a life of peace, resembling, 
in this respect, our own William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania; though Menno went further in 
his doctrine, as he refused to allow the bearing of 
arms, even for the purpose of preserving and main- 
taining civil order. These doctrines proved dis- 
tasteful and annoying to King Frederick, so much 
so that the Mennonites were obliged to emigrate 
and become citizens and subjects of the Russian 
Czar. They took up their new abode in the Cour- 
land provinces, but they were not left long in peace 
in their new location, as an increase in the Russian 
national army soon caused an urgent demand for 
able bodied men as soldiers, and the Mennonites to 
avoid this conscription, again changed their quar- 
ters, going to the shores of the sea of Azor, near 
the Crimean peninsula, a wilderness ot sterility and 
barrenness, which, by patient labor and persistent 
industry, they soon caused to “blossom like the 
rose.” But their labors availed them but little, as 
far as regards their future permanence of residence, 
as military needs again made men necessary to 
and for the Imperial service, and this again led the 
Mennonites to emigrate, and this time they made a 
move far from royal dynasties and military con- 
scriptions, as they crossed the Atlantic ocean, and 
half the American continent, to make their homes 
in Minnesota and Manitoba, and nowhere can be 
seen better cared for settlements than these of the 
Mennonites, and it is certain that if anybody can 
make a success out of agriculture, in these frozen 
wilds they can, most assuredly. 

The interiors of their houses are most comfortable, 
and are kept in the most thorough state of cleanli- 
ness, though the floors are very frequently, and in 
nearly all cases, nothing but the firmly packed earth 
which becomes very hard, as the soil, a heavy, black 
loam, is very adhesive. If it becomes wet, it is 
still very adhesive, and difficult of removal 
from clothes or boots. The Mennonites burn 
everything in their large stoves—straw, dried ma- 
nure, chips and other material, and this is a great 
saving to them, as fuel in the Red River valley 
and nearly all portions of the Northwest is very 
scarce, and consequently dear. There is one objec- 
tion to their stoves, or rather to the hay, straw, or 
other stuff they consume in them, namely, that it 
sometimes occurs that a very unpleasant odor is 
given off.“ These stoves are very large, and built 
of varying thicknessess of brick, and retain heat 
for a long time. They are placed in the centre of 
the house, and consequently heat the whole house 
equably. In the Northwest, the most common fuel, 
apart from the lignite or coal, as you may elect to 
call it, is poplar, which is found growing on the 
bluffs, and which burns away like tinder in a stove, 
and gives but little heat. 

The Mennonites have their own system of justice, 
are religious and God-fearing; are orderly, and 
any criminal acts that may have been committed 
by any of their members, have been dealt with by 
themselves. They have made admirable roads 
from each one of their villages to another, and it 
may be most emphatically and indisputably stated 
that their whole system of rural economy is of the 
most excellent character, and though they hold 
themselves separate from their surroundings, they 
are a non-disturbing element. Each one of their 
villages consists of, on an average, from thirty to 
forty families, and it is their invariable and cus- 
tomary practice, when they have purchased their 
lands, to hold a sort of ecumenical council, at which 
they then and there, decide what parts or portions 
of lands belonging to each head of a family, are 
the more admirably adapted to the growth of 
wheat, oats, barley, and the various other crops. 


! 





The cottages of the families are situated or placed 
together in the villages, and there are no isolated 
farmers as under other systems of agriculture. It 
will at once be evident that by the above plan, all 


.| the oats are grown on one plot, as all the wheat, 


and so on with the balance. The land is regarded as 
the property of the community, rather than of the 
individual. Out of each plot of each crop, a cer- 
tain portion is assigned to each family for cultiva- 
tion and harvesting, and when the crop is gathered 
the result is pooled and divided amongst the fam- 
ilies comprising the community. The cattle are 
herded together in one large pasturage, by one per- 
son, generally a woman, who is paid a salary, and 
she is the only person who receives a salary, with 
the exception of the bishop or elder, who is also 
paid. The bishop is elected, and is generally cho- 
sen for his wisdom, fairness, justice and shrewd- 
ness ; he is often a patriarch in appearance. He is 
obliged to work as well as the rest, and in sum- 
mer, all hands, including the children, engage in 
the farm work. The children wear clothes of the 
same pattern and cut as their elders, and present 
a very grotesque appearance. I have seen them in 
droves, 8o to speak, leaving or entering the town 
of Winnipeg, and with their creaking Red river 
ox-carts made entirely of wood, they produced a 
curious effect. * : 

The business or office of the Mennonite elder or 
bishop is, as well as making all the sales of pro- 
duce, &c., to make all the purchases, buying 
wholesale or by tender, thus securing a discount, 
and effecting a saving for each and every member 
of the community. As might be expected, their 
wants, on account of their simple and economical 
habits of living, are exceedingly small, yet the elder 
does all the purchasing. I have seen them pur- 
chase at one time in bulk all the sugar, tea, &c., 
required by the whole village for several months to 
come, which they thus secured at lower rates than 
if each member had purchased what he required in 
the ordinary way at retail. And they can sell their 
produce more advantageously, as they can sell it 
all in one block, get the money paid cash, and can 
move the crop to market at much less relative ex- 
pense than if each farmer brought his own in one 
small lot to market. Buyers, especially grain 
buyers, will pay more for blocks of grain that are 
worth their while to make special shipping arrange- 
ments for the purpose of getting into the market, 
than they will for small lots of four or five hun- 
dred bushels. 

It seems to me that Mennonites have a true and 
rational communism, and though there are defects 
in their system, and though philosophers or political 
economists claim that the change of individual 
ownership of property to the community owner- 
ship would be a step in the retrograde direction, yet 
there are many features connected with communi- 
ty ownership that are attractive to him who be- 
lieves in justice and charity. There is less over- 
reaching and less thought that each one’s interests 
are antagonistic, and more regard is held to see that 
the weakest do not “go always to the wall.” The 
survival of the fittest may be, and probably is, a 
law of our existence, but we are not to conclude 
from this that it is not our duty to help the weaker. 
Rather should we strive to make each other more 
fit and able to succeed, and not regard another per- 
son’s advancement or success as inimical to our 
own, nor hold that we can advance ourselves by 
keeping others down. Such is not success. 

But enough of moralizing—the reader may say 
that moralizing is not agricultural, and yet it is 
in a great measure, as moralizing about the profits 
of middlemen was one of the causes that led to 
the formation and great progress and success of 
the Granges. This community of interests is what 
has led to the great co-operative movements and ag- 
itations which have met with success in other call- 
ings outside of agriculture, especially in England. 

In no calling or profession are the profits so much 
placed beyond the reach or control of the producer 
as in agriculture, and this has been due in a great 
measure to the isolated position of each agriculturist 
and to an independence of feeling leading each far- 
mer to believe he could and ought to take care of 
himself. A proper and meritorious spirit truly, but 
not always profitable when carried to an extreme. 
The Mennonites, having adhered to the old tribal 
custom of a community of property and produce, 
have been able to consistently and easily carry out 
a system of co-operation that is peculiarly benefi- 
cial to them; in which they have been aided very 
materially by the village system of living—that is 
by collecting their individual and separate dwell- 
ings within a certain and common area, and not 
living apart, as is the case with the average Amer- 
ican agriculturists. The village system is hardly 
possible of adoption by Eastern producers, but they 
can without doubt adopt the principle of co opera- 
tion in the purchase and sale of products—and this 
has been the aim of the Grange in a measure, but 
only ina measure. The Grange does not go far 
enough—is not radical enough. Let wool growers 
pool their crop of wool; milk producers pool their 
yield of milk, and so on with the various products, 
by which means the crop could be handled at less 
cost, and sold at greater profit, or shipped direct to 
the consumer or user. The milk producers have 
seen the necessity of combination or co-operation 
and have followed and are following out a certain 
plan or method. There is one mistake in their 
present plan, which in many cases renders their ef- 
forts less profitable than they should be, and that is 
that they deal with the contractor in the city in- 
stead of appointing a man to work for them and 
not against them as at present. They should con- 
trol the milk till it reaches the consumer. Till 
they do this they cannot meet with full suceess. 
But let farmers combine and co-operate, and make 
the interests of each identical. Let them work for 
a fair price, for a fair article, and not be content 
with the “heel of the loaf” as at present. Who 
makes the profits out of agricultural produce? It 
is certain that the farmer does not. And he will 
not, cannot, until some system of equitable co-op- 
eration is determined upon, and consistently and 
thoroughly carried out. No Utopian plans will an- 
swer, but pzrely and simply a practical, business- 
jike plan or method of co-operation. 





For the New England Farmer, 


BUTTER MAKING. 





Much has been said and written in regard to but- 
ter making, but I find that, like the schoolboy’s 
lesson, it must be studied over and over again in 
order to fasten it in the mind. The subject of but- 
ter making covers a wide field. It not only takes 
in the stock, foods, and the help employed on the 
farm, but it takes the mind, energy and industry of 
the farmer. I will not attempt to give my ideas 
in regard to the care of the cows, food, &c., at this 
time, but will confine myself to butter making. I 
find many ways of making butter practised in dif- 
ferent States. Nothing will take odors quicker than 
milk, cream, and butter, and it is essential that the 
dairy room be kept free from all offensive odors. 


Granular Butter. 


I wish I could impress it upon the minds of all 
butter makers that the true way of making butter 
is to make it in granular form. I do do not say 
that this is the only way that the leading butter 
makers of our country are making butter, but the 
day, I think, is not far distant when granular butter 
will be the leading butter in the market. I find 
many people in my travels who never saw granu- 
lar butter, nor have even heard of it, yet much of 
the butter used by the buyers of first class butter in 
our towns and cities in New England is furnished 
by farmers who are pursuing this new method. 
To make such butter, one mnst use a churn that 
will leave it in the granular state, then wash and 
salt it without removing it from the churn, and 
without touching the hands to it at all. Itis essen- 
tial, of course, to have the cream at the right 
temperature before putting it in the churn. It is 
very easy to make and salt butter while in the gran- 
ular state, as it lies loose in the bottom of the churn 
like kernels of wheat or peas. Then by using wa- 
ter the buttermilk is washed through the butter 
into the bottom of the churn, where it can be drawn 
out through a strainer, saving all the particles of 
butter that otherwise might escape. When the 
buttermilk is all removed, leaving the butter dry, 
the saltcan be worked in with the churn more even- 
ly than by any woman’s hands. Then it may be 
taken from the churn and placed in a bow] to stand 
six or eight hours, (more or less,) after which it is 
ready to be pressed in the mould ready for market. 

Butter making is a man’s work, and not a wo- 
man’s, for few hands are suitable to work butter. 
Many of onr enterprising farmers attend to the 
butter making themselves, churning before break- 
fast, while the hired men are doing the morning 
chores, so the dairy work is all out of the way in 
time to begin the regular day’s labor, thus relieving 
the women from a great share of their drudgery. 

Well do I remember my boyhood days, when my 
brother and I used to churn, with an old-fashioned 
dash churn, from one to three hours, more or less, 
and when the cream began to thicken one would 
sit on the churn to hold it down, while the other 
pulled the dash with all his might, and when near 
ly exhausted would change with the one on the 
churn. I have rode many times across my father’s 
kitchen on an old-fashioned dash churn. We churn 
now in from one to six minutes, and only dream of 
the old way of our fathers. 








It would surprise many to see the poor butter 
that is made in one single State in the South, but I 
am sorry to say scarcely a day or week passes that I 
do not see about as poor in our New England 
States. Much butter is spoiled by overworking; 
for where the grain is injured the keeping qualities 
are injured, and a poor, inferior article is the result 
that is hard to sell in the market, even at a low 
price. Those who receive sixty, seventy-five, or 
eighty-five cents per pound for their butter are 
those who have put much thought, attention, and in- 
dustry into the business, and make the best they 
know how. I donot say that all butter makers 
can make the very best butter, but I do wish to en- 
force upon the minds of our farmers that if they 
would learn to make granular butter they would 
soon make a better article than they are making 
now. We ought to make such butter in Massachu- 
setts as would give us a name as dairymen as good 
as the best, so we would be leaders instead of fol- 
lowers in the business. W. E. Capy. 

Westfield, Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON AND 
OROPS IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Storrs School. 


Harvesting is generally completed here, and in 
summing up I find that that the crops are fair. 
Corn was good; oats far above the average; buck- 
wheat yielded well; potatoes gave a fair crop, but 
some rotted; the apple crop is medium in quantity 
and quality. The only failure is in hay, which is 
considered only about one-half a crop, but there is 
a large falling off of stock in the hands of farmers 
this year according to the assessor's reports, and 
farmers think they can get along through the win- 
ter without buying much grain. 

There is considerable excitement in town about 
the proposed removal of the Agricultural School to 
some other part of the State, some parties doing all 
they can to have it moved, thinking probably that 
removal would be one step towards killing it. An- 
other faction are doing all they can to keep it alive. 
and to keep it here, where we have learned to ap- 
preciate it. The school opened this fall under the 
most favorable auspices, about double the number 
of boys attending that did last year, thirty-four as 
fine looking young men as one often sees. There 
would have been many more from this town, but 
the applicants were under age. They will be ad- 
mitted within a year or two if the school is retain- 
ed. Itis a profound mystery to many why any 
object to the institution, and why any in the State 
are in favor of aremoval. Weare informed that 
Mr. Storrs, the donor of the property to the State, 
(under certain considerations,) is willing to give a 
warrantee deed to the State, if the State will keep it 
as an agricultural school for twenty years, so that 
that objection is removed, and there are many rea- 
sons why it should be kept here. The locality 
could not be better for health, and certainly is free 
from all contaminating influence, which is of great 
importance, and the farm and buildings are ample. 
It is thought by many that the growlers object to 
the school out of “bull-headedness,” that they can’t 
see that it is a benefit to the town and to the agri- 
cultural community in general. It appears that the 
same spirit prevails here now that prevailed years 
ago, (hereditary perhaps,) when the U. S. Govern- 
ment made proposals to build the Armory here, 
but the town objected, so Springfield has got it. 
Many other instances could be mentioned where 
the people of the town have worked hard to block 
any measure that promises to be a benefit. It is 
hoped, however, that the outside pressure aiding 
the friends of the school here in town, will be 
brought to bear upon the committee who have the 
matter under consideration, sufficiently to keep it 
here, and make it an honor both to the donor and 
to the Staté. The school is having a course of lec- 
tures this winter, the opening one being being 
given by the Rev. Mr. Free of Willimantic. It 
proved very interesting, and called out a large au- 
dience} D. 8. R 

Gurleyville, Ct. 





For the New iil ini . 
NOTES FROM SOUTHEASTERN VER- 
MONT. 





The law of compensation or recompense is a 
beneficial one, whether acting in the sphere of the 
moral, the intellectual or the natural world. I 
write now of its action in the realms of Nature, a 
beautiful illustration of which we have experienced 
the present season. After the disastrous frost of 
the 30th of May, the prospect of a fair remunera- 
tion for the labors of the husbandman was sad in- 
deed. The fruit, which had promised so well, was 
to all appearance well nigh destroyed; the grass 
almost ceased to grow; Indian corn, potatoes, &c., 
were either greatly damaged, or the planting of 
them considerably postponed; in short, everything 
seemed forbidding, and farmers were nearly dis- 
couraged. Furthermore, the weather was not such 
as to inspire hope for the future; for although June 
was, for the most part, a warm month,.it gave us 
but little rain, and vegetation made a slow growth. 
During the month of July we had more rain than 
in June, but the temperature was lower, and but 
few things grew satisfactorily. August was a hot 
and dry month, and corn made a good growth, 
and as we had no frost before the 14th of Septem- 
ber, it ripened off well, making a good crop. The 
greater part of September was warm and dry. 
October was a cool, chilly, disagreeable month ; 
November was much milder, and more agreeable 
and we have had very little cold weather since De- 
cember began. We have had but little snow, and 
that did not continue many days, and now the 
earth is bare as in June, and the mercury at 41° 
above zero—indeed, at no time during this season 
haa it fallen lower than 12° above zero. 

The outcome of all this is, that although fruit 
was much injured by the late frosts of spring, 
there is, nevetherless, a fair supply of apples; po- 
tatoes, though a short crop, will furnish a toler- 
able supply; Indian corn and oats are abundant; 
and although the hay crop is exceedingly short in 
quantity, it is very good in quality, and inasmuch 
as but little hay has been fed out at this date, and 
but little fuel has been consumed, it is probable 
that farmers and others will pass through the win- 
ter unharmed, and that in the spring of 1885 they 
will, as in the past, have abundant occasion for 
gratitude to the Great Giver for the preservation of 
both man and beast. J. H. StepMan. 

West Brattleboro, Dec. 8th, I884. 





é Selections, 





BIRDS AGAINST NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


It is often urged against certain species of 
birds that they are only ‘‘seed-eaters,” that 
is, they do not assist the husbandman in his 
war against insect pests. It is admitted on 
all hands that birds are the farmers’ allies in 
their fight, and that their aid cannot be dis- 
pensed with. But it is not true that this is 
the only service they render, and that when 
they are not eating insects they are subsist- 
ing on the farmers’ crops. Professor Shelton 
makes a point against this popular error in 
a late number of the Industrialist. He says: 

In all articles on the economic value of 
birds, which we have read, the graniverous 
species are either treated as enemies of the 
farmer or neutrals. They either do positive 
harm or no good, weare told. Now, we have 
a score of times seen a flock of snowbirds 
swoop down — a thick growing patch of 
wild millet, and apparently consume every 
seed borne by these weeds, and everyone has 
observed in winter upon the fresh snow the 
innumerable bird tracks leading from the 
coarse pigweed and ‘‘lamb’s quarter” to 
patches of foxtail and other grass weeds, and 
the liberal sprinkling of the husks of seeds 
which testify to the industry of these seed 
consumers. Inasmuch as weeds damage the 
farmer infinitely more than insects, it seems 
well worth the while that ornothologists 
should study attentively the uses of birds as 
weed destroyers. 





In Unton 1s StRENGTH.—A recent abortive 
effort of the Grocers’ Association of Roches. 
ter, N. Y., to prevent growers of vegetables, 
fruit, ete., ing their goods to families of 
that city, has drawn attention to 9 similar at- 
tempt made in Camden, N.J., where the 
Common Council yy an ordinance impos- 
ing a license of $10 for the privilege of mak- 


ing such sales, with $25 for violation. Mr. 
C. W. Turnley was the first man : 
He immediately put up posters calling — 
er the agriculturists of three counties. They 


came, formed a Farmers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, and employed able legal talent. The 
subject was freely agitated in the local press, 
housekeepers joining with the producers. The 
obnoxious low wes Peally repealed, and those 
who thus bravely and successfully resisted the 
innovation ‘free trade” are now de- 
ing return of the fine which was imposed 
and —N, Y. Tribune. 











TREATMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 


Quite a steep northern exposure, of slaty 
loam, from eighteen to twenty-four inches to 
the rock, was set to pears fifteen years ago, 
and during the last half of that time has 
not been cultivated or manured. The trees, 
though small, seem thrifty, but bear no fruit. 
Sterility arises from more than one cause, and 
to ascertain the source requires a knowledge 
of the surroundings that could produce it. I 
incline to the opinion that in the above case— 
about which my advice is asked—the land is 
deficient in proper elements for fruit produc- 
tion, and I can only suggest that suitable 
plant-food might be advantageously applied 
to the surface without disturbing the m 

Many persons ignorantly believe that roots 
literally eat their food, and that in conse- 
quence, it should be placed in immediate 
proximity to them. But the thoughtful cul- 
tivator knows that all fertilizing material must 
first undergo a disintegrating and decompos- 
ing process before it passes into a liquid and 
vaporish state, when, and not before, it is in 
a suitable condition to enter into the vegeta- 
ble organism. So a top dressing of plant- 
food is cabriedf by the yains down to the flue 
fibres, to be taken up throagh their minute 
pores, and assimilated. 

As a pretty generally accepted rule the 
agent that produces wood growth will not se- 
cure a fine crop of fruit; and on the contrary 
a large crop of fruit is frequently at the ex- 
pense of vigor. The two extremes are rarely 
if ever combined during a single season. The 
thoughtful cultivator, however, with an eye to 
profit, will use his best endeavors to produce 
a happy medium in both productiveness and 
growth. Success is more certainly assured 
by preserving our orchards in a perfect state 
of health, but how best to do this apparently 
simple task, is yet debatable. 

So far as I am informed, no harm has arisen 
from applying an alkali wash of some sort to 
the stems and branches of our trees, which, in 
addition to the destruction of insects, acts as 
a fertilizer to the soil. White wash is a sim- 
ple and pone pe coating for the bark, 
and is, beyond question, of undoubted utility. 
These ideas have been frequently given to 
readers of the 7ribune, and I only allude to 
them again because people seem to forget the 
few simple rules that appear necessary to pro- 
mote health, vigor and productiveress in trees. 

As regards the question of sod or tilled sur- 
face I do not feel inclined to take positive 
grounds in favor of either. Each has its ad- 
vocates, and under both systems of culture I 
have seen admirable results, It is plausible 
reasoning that the top soil, when protected by 
turf or grass, is rendered cool and even in 
temperature ; and the small fibres of the tree 
beneath can just as readily extract nourish- 
ment and moisture from the air as if cultivat- 
ed. The sod, if kept mown, forms as good a 
bed for fertilizers as mellow soil, but the cut 
grass should never be removed. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that the cul- 
tivator and plough do not injure the roots to 
any extent, and when we consider that the 
smaller fibrous roots are instrumental in nour- 
ishing the tree, their loss must necessarily 
—— vitality. When the tree is young, the 
soil should be constantly cultivated, but so 
soon as the soil becomes filled with roots, it 
should not be disturbed. Such is my method 
of reasoning, but I know the opposite course 
is pursued by good careful orchardists, who 
claim that applying fertilizers to the surface, 
without breaking the soil, is no cultivation at 
all. 

The advocates of the latter theory claim 
that no harm ensues from thus dislocating the 
fibres, and that in practice the tree at once 
starts into active growth by such a stimulus. 
That a tree standing either in sod or mellow 
ground, will make a vigorous growth after re- 
ceiving a liberal amount of fertilizers, is well 
known to every orchardist, so that the only 
question of real importance to be decided is 
in,regard to the extent of the injury to the 
réots which breaking up of the sod will inflict. 

Trees enjoy a fair mulch over their roots, 
not only to ne them moist, but cool and 
even in temperature, and just here is where 
the advocates of the so-called ‘‘no-cultivation” 
theory claim their practice is superior. Ex- 
periments with the thermometer beneath the 
sod have shown very gratifying results, espe- 
cially when the cut grass is allowed to remain 
on the surface to decompose and furnish ad- 
ditional shade as well as plant food.—Josiah 
Hoopes, in N. Y. Tribune. 





A LESSON IN GRAPE CULTURE. 


There are many hints in the papers about 
summer and fall pruning, and other methods 
of treating grape vines for the purpose of pro- 
moting vigorous growth, good crops of fruit, 
&e. 7 wish to record a note of my success, 
or lack of success, last year, in securing a 
good crop of grapes. My grapery comprises 
eight varieties of grapes, all of which ripen 
well in average seasons. Last year I grew a 
variety of vegetables between the rows of 
grape vines, mostly climbing beans. The 
vines had a grand start in the spring, were 
well trained on trellises, were remarkably 
healthy during the season, had a large burden 
of fruit (after thinning out from a third to a 
half in the summer), and I had a good pros- 
pect of harvesting a nice crop of fruit. But 
my grapes generally failed to ripen, though I 
think it was partly owing to the cool, wet 
weather of September. 

After thinking over the matter, and review- 
ing my operation in the garden, I have con- 
cluded that a thorough weeding which I gave 
the beans in August was the main cause of 
the failure of my grapes to ripen well, as, un- 
der other circumstances, I generally had fine 
grapes in good seasons. I believe the grape 
vine should not be cultivated nor the growth 
of the wood stimulated by artificial means af- 
ter the Ist of July, but that all stirring of the 
ground and application of fertilizers should be 
before that time. The roots and spongioles, 
which convey nourishment to the vines and 
fruit, should not be disturbed after getting 
well established for the season, as late culti- 
vation induces new growth below as well as 
above ground, and consequently retards both 
wood and fruit. 

A good substitute for hoeing, to keep down 
weeds, is mulching, and a method suggested 
by last year’s experience is to suspend the 
growing of crops of vegetables amcng the 
grape vines and mulching the ground sufli- 
ciently to prevent the growth of weeds after 
June. I believe that upon this depends the 
ripening of the fruit.—Fruit Recorder. 





BLACK POLLED CATTLE, 





These are fulfilling my predictions, made in 
1872, when I wrote repeated articles for the 
agricultural sy ope and used my best exer- 
tions privately to prevail on Western ranch- 
men to introduce them among their herds, 
which was soon done. Now, after some years 
of experience with them on the great plains 
and in the Rocky Mountain valleys, they are 
found the hardiest of all the improved breeds 
of cattle tried there. This may be said more 
especially of the Galloways, for their extra 
long thick coats of hair protect them as well 
from fierce winter winds and storms as similar 
coats have ever done the buffalo. In addi- 
tion to this superior hardiness, is the great 
advantage of being without horns. The ben- 
efit of this absence of the worse than useless 
excrescence is bestowed almost universally on 
the stock got by these polled bulls out of the 
long-horned Texas cows. ‘The form of this 
half-bred stock proves also much superior to 
that of their dams, for they mature a year or 
two earlier, turn out a finer quality of beef, 
and are reared and fattened and transported 
to market more economically. Then there is 
the superior safety of handling them—their 
milder and quieter disposition, and the ina- 
bility of gouging and hurting each other when 
herded together, however closely. In rear- 
ing this sort of cattle on the great plains, in 
preference to horned stock, a larger profit is 
realized. Indeed, this advantage has been 
calculated at 5 to 25 per cent, dependent on 
the breeds of those horned animals being more 
or less improved, against which they are pit- 
ted in such trials.—A. B. Allen, in N. ¥, 
Tribune. 





Proving Green Foop ror Povuntry.— 
Green food is fully as essential for poultry in 
winter as in summer. Their confinement to 
dry food during the continuance of cold 
weather goes far to account for the scarcit; 
of eggs at that season of the year. Fresh 
winter eggs are always in demand, and bring 
a good price in every market. Hens, like 
cows, should be producers as well as con- 
sumers, during the cold months of winter. 
Farmers, as well as fanciers, should have a 
supply of green food safely stored away for 





> 
eat 


the winter use of the poultry. Fowls are not 
particular as to the kind; they readily 


celery, tops of onions, turnips, ete. ; 
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lettuce, cabbage, and apples also are rel- 


| Reported expressly for the New ENGLAND FARMER 


ished. If such suppiles have to” be purchas- QONNECTICUT FARMERS IN COUN- 


ed, it is cheaper to buy one or two vundred 
heads of cabbages of second quality, which 
can be had at a low figure in autumn or early 
in the season. ‘These should be delivered 
with their roots, and buried up to the head in 
sand in the cellar. Hang a head in some 
convenient place in the house where the fowls 
can pick at it.—D. Z. Evans, in Am. Agri- 
culturist for December. 


Hew England Farmer, 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1884. 


The American Association of Trotting 





OIL. 
| Winter Meeting of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agriculture. 
Meripen, Tuesday, Dec. 16, 1884. 

The weather on this opening day of the Conven- 
tion of the Connecticut farmers, at their annual 
winter meeting, is all that one could wish; clear, 
sunshiny, and warm, and with the late fall work 
generally finished, a full attendance is assured. 

The large City Hall was early the scene of activi- 
ty in the arrangement of the large collection of 
fruits, and other garden and field products, upon 
the long rows of tables under the galleries. At the 
appointed hour the meeting was called to order by 
Vice President Albert Day, of Brooklyn, and after 
prayer by Rev. Charles H. Everett, of Meriden, 
and a brief address of welcome by Mayor Doolittle, 
the solid work of the Convention was entered into 





Horse Breeders propose to abolish pool-sell- 
ing at races, as a means of improving the 
moral aspect of the horse-trot. It may possi- 
bly improve the case to some extent, but it 
can’t cure it, for to our way of thinking the 
evils of the trotting course are altogether too 
deep-seated to be reached by any such merely 
superficial treatment. 

The joint committee on health, of the Bos- 
ton City Council, reported, the other even- 
ing, in favor of paying $3000 as an additional 
appropriation asked for by the Inspector of 
milk and vinegar. The committee disap- 
proves the course of the Inspector in spend- 
ing moneys beyond his appropriation, but re- 
cognizes that the work should be sustained. 
After all, however, the rum interest has a 
great deal more influence in our city govern- 
ment than the milk interest has, and appar- 
ently more friends. 





’ 

Col. Marshall P. Wilder, President of the | 
American Pomological Society, has appointed | 
the officers and committees of that Society as 
delegates on its behalf to the great New Or- | 
leans Exhibition, and suggests the 13th day | 
of January next asa favorable time for the | 
meeting of delegates, as the collection of 
fruits will then have been perfected, and at 
that time also the meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Horticultural Sox iety will be held, | 
which wlll give an opportunity to the dele- | 
gates to make some valuable observations. 





Nine carloads of young evergreen trees, 
averaging over 120) trees to the car, passed | 
through Bath, Me., in one day last week, on | 
their way to New York, to be used for Christ- 
mas trees, and for Christmas decorations. In 
the matter of the destruction of the forests in | 
New England, the comparatively new fashion | 
for this section of the country, of observing 
Christmas day, is really playing no small part. 
Last year Boston market was overstocked 
with these little trees, which of course were 


utterly worthless to keep over, and consigners 
lost money on them to an extent that has not | 


tempted them to venture on sending large 
quantities here this season. 
a 

At the Health Congress in Washington last 
week, in view of the possibility of the cholera 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean next summer, Mr. 
Erastus Brooks, from the State Board of Health | 
of N. York, reported that ‘‘ample precautions | 
had been taken in the cities of New York and | 
Brooklyn, to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases, and hoped and believed that, under 
a good Providence protecting them, those 


cities were as well prepared as any city in the 
country to resist the introduction of cholera.” 
It is evident that in some of our cities, Provi- | 
dence is going to be relied on for a great deal 
more than its share of the work in this matter. 
It is the part of wisdom in such cases to ex- 
haust human effort first, and leave to Provi- | 
dence only what man can not do. 
CORN FOR FUEL. 
The Chicago lerald says that the farmers 
in some parts of Nebraska are burning corn 
for fuel. They have figured the matter out 








to their own satisfaction dnd are colfident 


that it is cheaper to burn corn than it is to 
sell it and buy coal. Soft coal is worth in 
that State about 22 cents a bushel, and corn 
does not find a ready sale in the rural market 
for more than 12 cents. | xperience has 
shown that two bushels of corn will produce 
more heat than one bushel of coal, and far- 
mers are thus burning the former and saving 
themselves the trouble of hauling it to market 
and drawing the coal home again. This 
looks a little wasteful in the eyes of New 
England people, principally because it has 
always been one of the prime tenets of New 
England economy that it is sinful to destr ry 


or throw away anything that could be used 
as food. We can well remember that many 
a time in our boyhood we were obliged to eat 
more food than we wanted, so that it might 
not be wasted, ‘‘eating it to save it,” though 
perhaps at the expense of a stomach-ache 
afterward. At that time, to be sure, the in- 
stinct of frugality was stronger among all 
classes of people than it is today, but there is 
a very strong remnant of it yet lingering es- 
pecially in the rural districts, and to many 
old-fashioned persons this burning of corn 
will seem absolutely wicked, especially in 
view of the fact that there are hosts of people 
in all parts of the country who are absolute ly 

















suffering for food. After all, however, we 
doubt very much if it is as wasteful fora 
Nebraska farmer to burn corn, as it is for a 
New England farmer to burn wood, especially 
when we consider the disastrous cons« quences 
which follow the too rapid destruction of the 
forests. It does not take but one year to re- 
store the corn which has been burned, but to 
bring back again the great trees which our 
farmers turn into ashes is a work of many 
years. Probably a dollar’s worth of corn at 
present prices on the farms of Nebraska, when 
used as fuel, would produce more heat and 
do more ccoking than would a dollar’s worth 
of wood at present prices on most farms in 
Massachusetts. 





THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The State Granges of Maine and New 
Hampshire held their annual meetings this 
week, the session, in both cases, opening on 
Tuesday. 


The Maine Grange met at the Opera House | of ‘he crops grown. Ignorance, if there happens 


at Houlton. Worthy Master Frederic Robie 
called the meeting to order, all the officers 
being preseut. Seventy-six subordinate 
Granges were represented by 173 delegates. 
The gain in membership during the year was 
over 1100. 


The New Hampshire Grange assembled at suspicions filling my mind of the culture which 


Manchester, forty-six subordinate Granges 


being represented. An address of welcome economy she always gages her results by the means 


by Col. Waterman Smith, of Manchester, 


was delivered, responded to by Charles Me- golds, or potatoes, or onions, or turnips, but some. 


Daniel of Springfield, on behalf of the State 
Grange. The Master of the State Grange, 
Col. Wm. H. Stinson, delivered the annual 
address. The report of the treasurer shows 


receipts and expenditures as follows: Amount | cultivation, and a positive discouragement to the 


on deposit, $896.03; balance on hand Dec. 
16th, $718.60, an increase of $132.42 over 
last year’s balance. The secretary's report 
shows that six new Granges have been or- 
ganized during the year, and three have been 
reorganized. The membership shows a gain 
of 413 for the year. There are two Pomona 
Granges, and one Council. ‘The condition of 
the Order in New Hampshire is very satisfac- 
tory, and the gain in strength has been 
steady. 





Sate or Guernsey Carrie.—A sale of 
thoroughbred Guernsey cattle, the property 
of L. W. Ledyard and Gov. J. G. Smith of 
St. Albans, Vt., took place at New York last 
week. The attendance was large and fair 
prices were realized. Among the animals 
disposed of were: ‘Silver of Fernwood,” a 
cow, $315; ‘‘Rosello,” a cow, $500; **Ga- 


zelle of Fernwood,” a cow, $255; ‘Lady | most, for it is not o 


Fernwood,” a cow, $250; **Countess of Fern- 
wood,” a cow, $650, and ‘‘Missus Lady 
May,” a cow, for $360; sixteen head were 
sold at an average of $218 each. 





(47 Economy 18 WeattH.—No woman really 
prectioes economy unless she uses the Diamond = of the stock also should be carefully looked 


yes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your Only 10c. Simple to use. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 












farm stock is bound to feed 


by Prof. B. G. Northrop of Clinton, reading a pa- 
per on the question, “How to Promote an Interest 
in Forestry.” 

It is not given to all men to do all kinds of work, 
but it is given to Prof. Northrop to present the sub- 
ject of forest tree planting, and forest protection, in 
a way that will carry conviction. It is because of 
the presence and work of such men as Professors 
Northrop and Brewer, that Connecticut is taking 
steps towards awakening an interest in forestry in 
the public mind. At the last Legislature a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire and report if any 
thing should be done to increase the forests of the 
State, and also whether Connecticut can join Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire, in pro- 
tecting or controlling the water supply in the Con- 
necticut River Basin. 

The floods in Ohio in the spring of 1883, cost 
that State sixty million dollars, and the flood of 
last spring was only less costly because there was 
less property in the valleys to be destroyed. The 
speaker had seen four hundred houses floating 
down the river at one view. 

He did not argue that the total amount of rain- 


fall is affected in a country by the.amount of for- 
| est, but the history of Europe proves beyond dis- 


pute that there is a connection between the forests 


| and the spring freshets. The vegetation accumu- 
| lated in a forest, sometimes a foot or two in depth, 


acts as a great sponge to absorb the rainfall and 
hold it back. More rain falls in forests, and less is 
evaporated into the air. 

When a mountain forest is cut off, and fire is al- 
lowed to burn the spongy covering, there is nothing 
left to retain the water, so it runs off into the riv- 
ers creating destructive floods. Live tree roots al- 


| so pierce the hard sub-soil, and make reservoirs 


for bolding back the surplus water which is given 
to the lower lands through never failing springs. 

There is a constant decrease in the forest growth 
of some of our States, which, if not arrested, will 
leave them practically treeless within another de- 
cade. 

Dr. Loring says Ohio has already passed the safe 
limit of forest growth. European governments are 


| protecting their forests, and aiding the people in 


planting by furnishing free of cost young trees for 


| planting out. Six per cent of the land in Connec- 


ticut is returned by the assessors as unimproved. 
This unimproved land should be improved, and 
made valuable by being set to trees useful for lum- 
ber and fuel. The poorest blowing sands can be 
made valuable by the growth of trees suited to 
such soils and surroundings. The inter-dependence 
of men and trees is too little understood. The 
trees purify the air for man to breathe, and living 
animals give off carbonic acid, which furnishes the 
carbon of the trees. The State can well afford to 
offer bounties for tree planting, as it is only neces- 


| Sary to start an interest in a business that will 
} commend itself to the public when once entered 


into. 

rhe West is ahead of these older States in this 
matter. Nebraska was the first to establish an 
“arbor day” for general tree planting, but her ex- 
ample has been followed by many of the other 
States west and east, and should be by all. The 
railroads are also doing good work by setting apart 
large tracts for permanent forests for timber pro- 
duction. Nebraska has seen 12,000,000 trees plant- 
ed in one day, and has 244,000 acres of artificially 
planted trees now growing. Kansas follows with 
100,000 acres, and Michigan is reaping happy re- 
sults from her late efforts. Ohio is interesting the 
children of the schools in the subject and the trees 
and shrubs of that beautiful “Eden Park” in Cin- 
cinnati are never injured by the children that free- 
ly ramble about its walks and lawns. 

The discussion which followed the lecture con- 
sumed the remainder of the forenoon. 

AFTERNOON. 


Prof. L. P. Chamberlain of the Storrs Agricul- 
tural School, occupied the afternoon with a lecture 
on “Thorough Farming” which was followed by an 
animated discussion upon the topics touched. 

Professor Chamberlain’s address fairly bristled 
with good things, and we regret that (the limited 
space at our disposal precludes us from publishing 
it in full. At the same time, we recognize that no 
abstract could do justice to the Professor's points, 
and we prefer therefore to make a few extracts in 
his own words, of such parts of his address as 
seemed to us particularly suggestive, although such 
extracts must, of course, be somewhat fragmenta- 
ry. In opening his remarks he recognized the fact 
that there are always open questions in agriculture, 
as in politics, and that disputants of equal candor 
and intelligence are to be found on both sides of 
these questions, and advocating policies or princi- 
ples as widely divergent as possible, and for this 
reason he warned his hearers in advance that he 
should probably cross, at pretty sharp angies, some 
theories or practices which some of them upheld ; 
at the same time, however, he proposed to speak 
words of truth and soberness, without trifling. 
Continuing this line of thought, he said: 

That there are, prevalent in our agricultural com- 
munities, many false methods which ought to be 
torn up by the roots, some of them coming down 
to us from the past, and some of them the products 
of our time, I think we shall agree. Strange, if in 
an age when science is pushing her boundaries far 
out into the new regions of earth and sky, and ex- 
ploring with lighted candle so many of the dark 
and mysterious realms of mind and matter, that in 
her ingathering of fact and truth there should be no 
alloy. Stranger still it would be if in all her re- 
searches she gathered pure gold for us only, who 
live by the divine art of farming. Philosophy and 
science sometimes disagree, and we now an then 
accept the conclusions of the one or the other, in 
our haste to exchange the old for the new, before 
their mutual differences are settled. 

Hience, many of the false theories upon which 
wrong methods are built, but not all. You and I 


who constructed a theory of their own, as a dis- 
guise for methods which found no justification 
either in science or common sense. And there are 


| those who adopt this or that method simply because 


others do the same things in the same way, without 
taking the trouble to tind any reason therefor. In 
fact, such are often found, and by no means always 
among the illiterate. They may possess a fair 
knowledge of the world and its affairs, and even 
may know how to hoe a hill of corn or potatoes in 
the old fonr-sided way, but they are always grumb- 
ling about new fangled notions in farming, and 
cling to the old way with as tight a grip as the Cal- 

vinist to his pet doctrine of election or original sin. 


bounty were not quite so infinite there would very 
soon be less of them in ours, for the narrow limit 
between them and starvation would soon be crossed. 

Farmers find themselves confronted with the 
question, ‘What things shall we do? or, in what 
does thorough farming consist?” A question 
which it is not possible to answer concisely or defi 
nitely, though it is possible to point out to some 
extent, what thorough farming is not. 

Merely to bring our farms up to a high degree of 
fertility or productiveness is not thorough farming. 
Every acre may be so enriched that it is capable of 
producing the maximum of vegetation possible to 
an equal area, and yet this ideal is not reached for 
want of suitable care in cultivation or adaptation 


to be wealth behind it, can do all this. And yet, 
liberal fertilization is an indispensable requisite in 
all ‘horough farming, but it should be done intelli- 
geutly, and to the exact measure required, to ac- 
coniplish the end sought. Intelligence must di- 
rect all, from the breaking of the sod, to the use of 
the crop in producing other forms of growth, be- 
fore any claim to thoroughness can be allowed. I 
never look at the phenomenal products usually 
shown at our agricultural fairs, but what I find 


has produced such abnormal and almost useless 
specimens of their kind, for I know that in nature’s 


furnished her. or supplied from her own bounty. 
We offer premiums for the best beets, or man- 


how our judges seem to be, at least most of them, 
so near-sighted that they usually read for best, 
largest, and almost invariably base their awards 
upon size and not upon actual worth. And allow 
me here, thus publicly, to enter my protest against 
such awards, as an encouragement to a spurious 


true method. 

Neither does thorough farming consist in pro 
ducing a fixed amount to the acre of ground, he 
who by good farming gets a fair crop from poor 
land, being a better farmer than he who by care- 
less methods gets a larger crop from better land. 
Nor are elegant barns and buildings any evidence 
of thorough farming, especially when there is a big 
bank account (or a big mortgage) behind them. 


In the general economy of the farm there should 
be pay O and in all its details, I mean definite- 
ness in laying plans, and definiteness in their exe- 
cution. Neglect your plans for a single day, when 
the rush of spring-time is upon you, anc almost 
certainly, less will be accomplished than if your 
men and your teams move straight to the accom- 
plishment of a well-formed and continuous pur- 
pose. Accuracy and economy ian hands upon the 
farm, unless hindered by a criminal ignorance of 
their importance. 

By economy I do not mean stinginess, which al- 
ways bemoans the necessity of any outlay, and 
hates the natural order which puts conditions be- 
tween it and success. True economy claims her 
place among the indispensable conditions of thor- 
ough and successful farming, and must be accorded 
the right to dictate in all matters, great or small. 

Among the = virtues, economy outranks 

'y an element of all true suc- 
cess in our a but in all natural laws it is 
a pa. ature, bountiful to p; , is 
still economical of her forces, and nothing in’all 
her realm is wasted or neglected. 


Farm buildings are too often inconveniently lo- 


cated and badly arranged, even when they might 
as easily be made convenient and handy. The 





Simply on the score of justice owner of 
and them as 

















THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE.—By Fanny L. Arm- 


language, this little yolume of Bible stories is real- 
ly charming to the adult reader, though intended, 
of course for children. The writer knows the kind 
of setting that is needed to make each beautiful in- 
cident attractive to young minds, and she finds 
something of peculiar interest in every Bible child’s 
life, from Ishmael to Timothy. It is just the kind 
of book for the home table and the Sunday School 
library, and should be in the hands of all Sunday 
schoo] teachers. 


last week from Canada in a new and comfort- 
able car which the Grand Trunk Railway has 
just had built, from plans devised by Mr. C. 
M. Acer, whose name is familiar to all market 
men. Opn its first trip the car was attached to 
the express and mail trains, and made its 
journey of 800 miles inside of 28 hours. Be- 
ing intended solely for the transportation of 
horses, it will, in regular use, be run in con- 
nection with passenger trains rather than with 
the slower moving stock trains. During the 
time that the car was standing at this end of 
the route, it was visited by numerous horse- 
men and others interested in the transporta- 
tion of live stock, all of whom concede it to 
be an invention which will cause a revolution 
of the present methods of transportation of 
horses. The external appearance of the car 
is the same as that of any ordinary passenger 
car, it having the usual ventilator and win 

dows, the Westinghouse brake, Miller coup- 
ling, Pullman springs and paper wheels. The 
entrance for live stock is at the side, with 
portable platforms attached, enabling the re- 
ception or delivery of horses at any station. 
The inside of the car is divided into two com- 
partments, one at each end, and a space be- 
tween for the accommodation of those in 
charge, together with the necessary feed and 
water. The stalls, which are contained in 
each of the two compartments, are heavily 
padded with hair and covered with duck, the 
ceiling being sufficiently high as to allow the 
horses to stand at ease. The car is well ven- 
tilated, being well screened so as to prevent 
the entrance of dust or cinders. The stalls, 
which are of varnished oak, are placed length- 
wise with the car, preventing a side motion 
and enabling the horse to move backward or 
forward at ease, thus avoiding serious injury, 
which is caused by the side movement in many 
cases. The horses which were brought on 
were found to be, at the place of disembarkg 


carefully as he does himself, and provide for all 
their natural wants, simpler to be sure, than his 
own, but no less real and urgent. On purely eco- 
nomic grounds, also, the demand is the same, for 
comfort is always a prime condition of profit, and 
he who d it must pay the ty. Iam 
not now ing of extreme neg or cruelty 
such as our domestic animals are now Pp 
from by the surveillance of the law, but the milder 
forms of neglect and suffering, quite too common 
among us. Science adds her testimony too to the 
folly of such treatment, and humanity steps to the 
front and demands that ownership implies obliga- 
tions in this matter. 

Order or arrangement upon the farm is another 
essential to thorough farming, for I insist that noth- 


ing which saves time or labor, lessens the risks of 


failure, or enhances the beauty of the summer 
scene, can be set down as trifling or unimportant. 
And how much can be done by a careful attention 
to this matter can hardly be stated. Especially, in 
the general plan of the farm, or in its division into 
lots, it is important to ard arrangement. This 
can generally be done with taste, an so as to help 
the plow and the mower, and often greatly lessen 
the cost of cultivation. Not infrequently we see a 
little patch of corn or potatoes in the midst of a 
large grass plot, at once a blotch and a hindrance. 
And this, too, simply because the same patch had 
been plowed in the same way for a bun years 
ore. 

I will not attempt to suggest any specific plan for 
laying out our farms, nor can any be given. The 
average Connecticut farm admits of no uniformity 
in this respect, and yet nearly all might be greatly 
improved. Much depends upon the main purpose 
to which the farm is devoted. If to grazing, the 
lots may be larger than if to the dairy ; though I 
seriously question the wisdom of removing our di- 
vision fences to any such extent as the popular 
teaching at the present suggests. 1 think our farm 
fences are much oftener wrongly located than too 


numerous, We differ too much in our theories of 


farm economy to accept the dictum of any one in 
this matter, as in all others, and rightly choose to 
allow our own interest to decide. 

As to the present status of the Connecticut farm- 
er, as compared to what it was half a century ago, 


whether, on the whole, he is better or worse off 


now than his father or grandfather was then, the 
Professor thinks it a matter of doubt, so many 


factors enter into the problem, and so great have 


been the changes in all industries and in the char- 
acter of the population, but one thing is certain ; 
that, 


If we gain success at all, it must be along the 


line of intelligence and thoroughness in our work. 
If your life and mine are devoted to farming, we 
ought to make our employment a ladder by which 


we shall climb upward, not a dead weight to hold 
us down to a mean and unworthy existence. True 


success lies deeper than men plough. That life is 
true which answers life’s great end, and that alone. 


“It is not all of life to live,” and we do well to re- 


member it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York and Bos- 


ton, publish 


Boys COASTWISE; OR ALL ALONG THE SHORE. 


By William H. Rideing. 


This is a handsomely printed and attractively il- 
lustrated quarto, dealing with a subject of unfailing 
interest to boys, the sea and seafaring people and 
their ways. But instead of taking bis readers on a 
voyage to foreign parts, or even out to sea to any 
great distance, Mr. Rideing finds enough along 
shore, to make a book of decided interest. The 
wharves of New York, the pilots in the harbor, the 
life-saving service, the wreckers of the coast, the 
lighthouses and lighthouse men, the fishermen and 
hunters along the coast, the school-ship, the ship 
news reporter, and all such matters about which 
every boy likes to know something, but of which 
he finds less in bis ordinary reading than he does 
of actual life at sea, are all illustrated and described 
in a pleasant chatty style, the whole being woven 
together in the form of a story of the adventures of 
two boys who take a winter cruise on a New York 
pilot boat. The book will be a favorite with the 


boys. 


MAXIMS OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By O. W. Wight, 


M. D., Health Officer of Detroit. 


Dr. Wight’s central idea as to the best means of 
preserving the public health and guarding against 
the inroads of infectious diseases, is not new, but it 
is one that can not be too often enunciated or too 
strenuously urged, and that is that “the whole fam- 
ily of the epidemic foes of mankind can be ban- 
ished by isolation and cleanliness; the coarser 
plagues first, then, one after another, the rest.” In 
view of the prevalence of cholera in Europe during 
the past summer, and the almost absolute certainty 
that it will visit this country before many months, 
it behooves not only the authorities of cities and 
towns, but even the isolated dwellers upon farms, 
to give this subject earnest and careful considera- 
tion, and to leave no means untried for self-protec- 


tion. Dr. Wight's book is plain, straightforward 


and practical, full of wise hints and suggestions, 
the result of several years’ experience in sanitary 


administration. 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. of this city publish 


MONEY IN Po.itics. By J. K. Upton, with an In- 
troduction by Edward Atkinson. 


This volume, from the pen of an Ex-assistant 
Secretary, of the Treasury, is not, as might legiti- 
mately be inferred from its title, a treatise on the 
employment of money to influence elections, which 


both parties are agreed is the common practice of 
the other party, but it is a complete history of 


American coinage and money issues, the manage- 
ment of national monetary affairs, and the differ- 


ent legal tender acts that have been discussed or 
passed by Congress. The writer is not a believer 
in the “double standard” of coinage, and holds also 
that advantages gained by the issuing of a legal 
tender paper currency were vastly outweighed by 
the injury done to the moral integrity of the 
country, and by the derangement of business and 
the inflation of values which were its inevitable 
consequences. He looks for an impairment of na- 
tional and individual credit, the degradation of la- 
bor, and the virtual enslavement of the people by 
the capitalists, as the prospect which we have got 
to face, if we persist in sustaining the coinage and 
legal tender acts which are the present policy of 
the country. The book merits a careful and atten- 
tive perusal, its arguments being temperately 
stated, and its conclusions finding confirmation in 
the history of all legitimate agricultural, commer- 
cial and manufacturing industries of the country 
since the close of the war. 


The Fowler & Wells Co., New Y ork, publish, 


| THREE VISITS TO AMERICA. —By Emily Faithfull. 


Price $1.50. 


The author of this volume needs no introduction 


to an American public; her work in behalf of 
struggling women during the past twenty years, 
has been attended with so much success that she 
has acquired wide-spread celebrity in spite of her- 
| self. Her three visits to this country were made 
have seén men whose practice preceded their theory, | for the purpose of studying our society, our indus- 
trial methods and organizations in behalf of poor 
and unfortunate English women, and as may well 
be supposed, this purpose was faithfully carried 
out, and her impressions of America were gained 
by means of keen and quiet observation of just 
those aspects of American life that escape the obser- 
vation of the ordinary English visitor. She writes 
candidly and frankly, and always good humoredly, 
delivering praise or reproof with equally liberal 
hand, as she finds our manners and morals agree- 
ing with or running counter to her own ideas, 


I know of no profession which is so infested with which it must be confessed, are rather crotchety on 
these mulish conservatives as our own, and it God’s | some points 
a 


strong. With an introduction by Frances E. Will- 
ard, Pres. A. W.C.T.U. Price $1. 


A little old-fashioned and quaint in style and 





tion, as fresh and in as good condition as when | __ &@" A passenger train on the West Shore 
commencing the journey, not having lost a 


Railroad, composed of eight cars, including 
four sleepers, was wrecked near ite sna 0 
N. Y., on Tuesday. Three persons were bad- 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
The Commissioner of Agriculture estimates | trous fire last Sunday night, by which some 
the value of the agricultural productions of | half a dozen of the leading business houses 
the United States for 1884, at fair average 
prices at about $4,000,000,000. The bulk of 
this will be sold, transported and resold dur- 
ing the next twelve months, and will form the vehicles, ete., owned by Levi Leach in Lin- 
basis of the year's trade. The larger portion | coln, Mass, was totally consumed by fire last 
of these products will be required for domestic | Monday. 
consumption, and the 55,000,000 people| gg A report on the peculiar contagion in 
among whom they will be distributed have | West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, made 
not lost their capacity for consuming or their 
ability to gratify their daily needs. The crops 
are being marketed at home and abroad in poison, and that the total number of deaths in 
about the amounts usual at this season of the | the latter State has not exceeded 225. 
year. But prices are low and there is a gen- te Twenty thousand pounds of gunpowder 
eral absence of the speculative feeling at the | went off all at once at Secaucus, N. 
several exchanges which handle domestic pro- 
ductions. This gives to the market apparent 
dullness and creates the impression that the | that the explosion was caused by a discharged 
marketing of the crops is being seriously de- | workman. 
layed. Such, however, is not the fact. Ex- At the new reformatory for male pris- 
ports are larger than at this time last year, | oners at Concord the separation between the 
and the tonnage of flour, grain and provisions | convicts who are to be removed and those 
brought forward by the trunk lines since J uly 
is scarcely in amount one week behind the One wing is to be used for inebriates, who 
heavy movement during the same period in | will be taught trades in which they can earn 
1883, and considerably ahead of the trunk | their own living after their discharge. 
line east-bound freights for the corresponding | [It having transpired that, in addition 


ly injured and several cars burned. 
te Houlton, Me , was visited by a disas- 


were burned, and several families lost their 
homes. 


te The barn, together with the entire con- 
tents, consisting of 18 head of cattle, hay, 


to the National Health Congress, at Wash- 
ington last week, states that the disease is 
really epidemic dysentery, caused by malarial 


J., Mon- 
day night, making a great noise and destoy- 
ing the building in which it was stored, but 
doing little further damage. It is suspected 


who are to remain has been effected. The 
number of inmates in the reformatory is 216. 


to the exclusion of American pork from Ger- 





THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE 


about ninety members. 


many, hostile measures have been threatened 
against American petroleum, a powerful com- 
bination of the two interests is now being 
formed looking to a decisive and determined 


meeting of the American | stand by the new administration, and the new 
Guernsey Cattle Club, was held at the Fifth | Congress in regard to both of these branches 
Avenue Hotel, New York, Dec. 10th. There af American exports. ee 

was a good attendance. The following offi- |“, Mr. James A. Dumont, supervising in- 
cers were chosen: 

J. Nelson Borland, President ; Edward City of Columbus a year ago, that it could not 
Norton, Secretary and Treasurer; James M. | have occurred except for gross remissness in 
Codman, L. W. Ledyard, E. F. Bowditch, | duty of the commanding officer of the ship, 
Silas Betts, Henry Palmer, Ezra Michener, I. 
J. Clapp, Executive Committee. 

The Secretary's report showed the Club to | the most perilous portion of her voyage. 
be in a prosperous condition, there being te The New Orleans exposition was for- 
Over eight hundred mally and successfully opened on Tuesday. 
animals have been registered during the past | Speeches were made by the officers of the af- 
Total registry over 3000. Arrange- 
ments were made for conducting official tests 
of the milk and butter records of this valuable by touching an electric key in the White 
breed ; also for organizing local clubs, which ih 
shall meet often, where papers of definite 
value shall be read and discussed, and report- 
ed to the central club; one such Club in te On Monday morning the city of Buffa- 
Pennsylvania having been of great value to 
its members during the past summer. 

After the transaction of the regular busi- | the lower part of the city cellars were flooded, 
ness, several papers were read by members several small houses, occupied peng | by 
of the Club, followed by animated discus- 
sions which will be printed hereafter. 


spector general of steam vessels, in his annnal 
report, says of the disaster to the steamer 


who yielded to the temptation of going to 
sleep while acting as pilot to his vessel, when 
at the time she was being navigated through 


fair, and an address of congratulation was re- 
ceived by telegraph from President Arthur at 
Washington, who set the machinery in motion 


nuse. The exhibition still lacks consider- 
able of being complete, and will hardly be in 
perfect running order before January 1. 


lo, N. Y., was visited by a terribly severe 
storm of wind and rain, the wind attaining a 
velocity of sixty-four miles an hour. Along 


fishermen, were blown down and huge lum- 
ber piles were scattered, causing considerable 
damage. The sea wall was damaged to the 





Breepers.—The National 
Association of Trotting Horse Breeders held per published by the cadets of Norwich Uni- 
its annual meeting in the city of New York versity, Northfield, Vt., is much gratified at 
last week, many of the old veterans in the | the passage ofa bill by the Legislature pro- 
business being present. 


port showed that stakes 


The Treasurer's re- 


amount to $10,415. 




















extent of $20,000. 


te The Reveille, the admirable college pa- 


viding for the appointment of a student in that 
institution by each of the State Senators, the 


amounting to $20,- | State assuming the cost of tuition. The bill 
940 were trotted for in 1884, and ten stakes | has become law, and it is expected will be of 
are now open in which there are 351 nomina- | great benefit to the university, which furnished 
tions and on which the payments to date 
An earnest discussion 
took place on the subject of pool-selling, 
which one gentleman said was destroying the | heat their own postal laws; several of them in 
whole business and fairness of horse racing, | one locality will ‘pool their issues,” and send 
and ruining hundreds of clerks and other | all their business letters in one package by 
A judge in this city had in- 
formed him that he (the judge) had visited | at the 2-cent letter rate, whereas they would 
Coney Island to see for himself what was have to pay 3 cents if mailed in Canada, thus 
going on. He saw men of good standing effecting a saving of 334 per cent. The gov- 
and women and boys buying pools. It was 
declared that as long as pool selling was tol- 
erated, combinations would be formed into Low Prices ror Butrer.—The New York 


a large number of officers for the Union army 
during the War of the Rebellion. 


te Sharp Canadian merchants and manu- 
facturers are adopting an ingenious device to 


express to some post-office on the United 
States side of the line, where they are mailed 


ernment is powerless to prevent it. 





Tribune in its market report, explained why some 


which the drivers would be drawn, and would butter is sold for such low prices, in speaking of 
sell out the interests of their employers, so | butter it said: “Light colored goods are very hard 


to dispose of, and several lots were thought well 


that the best horse did not have the best sold at 8 to 10 cents.” If butter makers would get 
A resolution was passed to | the top price, they should use the Improved Butter 


Color, made by Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 


oppose the repeal of the State laws against | ton, Vt. It gives a pure dandelion color, and never 
pool selling ; another resolution was also | turns red, or rancid, but tends to improve and pre- 
adopted that measures be taken to procure 
the passage of a law making it a criminal of- 
fence to give false pedigrees at horse sales. 
Such pedigrees are now advertised from one | ——————————— 
end of the land to the other. 

Messrs. Alden Goldsmith, I. V. Baker, Jr., 
T. J. Norris, J. P. Wiser and J. W. Willis 
were elected as the Executive Committee, to | [Corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwakp, No. 
serve three years. 


serve the butter. 


The Markets, 





Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 17, 1884. 








5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 








Do it now and don’t delay. Heart Disease 
should not be trifled with but cured; use Dr. ae , . 
Graves’ Heart Regulator and you will not be dis- | Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
appointed in its effects, which are immediate. $1. | & JonxEs, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RICHARDSON & 


Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 








Mliscellancous Atoms. | poco. ya 


i Five notorious counterfeiters were ar- Prime tub, . 126 @. 30 
rested in New York last week. 2d quality,. .20 @. 25 |Eggs,¥ doz . +33 @. 35 





te A hopeful feeling is reported among 
the iron manufacturers of the Mahoning Val- Apples—¥ pk .30 @. 50 Grapes, ¥ ih. .15 @. 20 


te A freight train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was derailed at Newark, N. J., one 
man killed and several injured. 


i Kansas farmers have reduced the acre- Citron, #  . 
age of winter wheat about 24 per cent, on ac- | Dates, ¥ th . . 10 
count of the low prices received for this |}; erts, 9 215 


t The Essex County Agricultural Society 
will hold an Institute at the Town Hall Pea- 
body, on Wednesday the 31st inst. 

te A number of business blocks were de- Carrots, ¥ pk . . 
stroyed by fire in New Bedford last Friday, | Caulitlowers, ea 25 
the property loss aggregating $90,000. 

te Arrangements have been made at Wash- Onions, ‘pk 
ington for an ex 


posed Nicaragua 


a British schooner was wrecked off Newfound- Sirloin steak . 25 
land and all hands perished. 


tr It is supposed that 27 colored oyster-| Chuck rib .. 
men lost their lives on the Rappahannock | [9UP? 
river during the storm of Tuesday last. 

tr Five buildings at Newport, Ark., were | hind qr, ¥ ®. 1 
burned on Tuesday, and five persons perish- Lard, leaf, ¥ 
ed in the flames. 

te If the proposed Spanish-American . 
taeaty is adopted, it is contemplated to es- Pork, hams, ¥ 13 @. 16 | Smoked, ea 87 @ 1.00 
tablish a line of steamers between New York Shoulders,¥ 12 @. 14 |Pigs’ feet, ¥B . @. 8 


tr The U. S. House of Representatives on | Smoked, ¥'t. 20 @. 25 |Tripe,#B . . 10 @. 15 
Monday voted 166 to 69, to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to establish a Department of 














A NEW STOCK CaR. 
A car load of horses came into the market 


7 : A . d 5 
against Lieut. Garlington for disobedience of " Green, ¥ th . 18 
orders and gross neglect of duty in connection | Grouse, ¥ pr. . 75 
with his command of the Proteus expedition. 


tr A barn belonging 
ty Almshouse at Ossipee 
stroyed by fire on Monday, including sixty 
tons of hay and twenty head of cattle. tongues, ¥ 


te In the case of Ser, 
for shooting young Smit. 
Portland, Me., the jury has returned a ver- Flounders,ea. .6 
dict of manslaughter. 


te The cranberry bog that was given to 


Williams College in 1882 by Mr. Goodrich Clams, ¥ gall ’.’, @. 75 |Scallops,¥ qt... ¢ 35 
has this year brought in about $3000 to the | Green turtle, ¥'& 3: 25 Lobster, # Is Tr 3. 12 


Chickens, ¥ .17 @. 22 | Pigeons, ¥ doz2 50 @ 275 
Ducks, choice, B20 @. 25 want pr. bo 4 : 00 
. Fowls, ¥% . .13 @. 20 £8, sck’g,ea 1 @ 300 
referred charges zeese, ¥ Ib -15 @. 20 quarters, ¥B10g@ 15 
@. 2% | Quail, ¥ doz .200 @ 250 

@ 100 | Turkeys,— 
Partridges, pr. 75 @ 100 choice, ¥B .20 @. 2% 

Fish--Fresh. 


to the Carroll ay oa Bass, ¥ih.... @. 20 Halibut, ¥ ® -18 @. % 
v -, Was Bluefish, .@ bh. @. 12 ackerel,ea . .5 @. 10 

H a Cod, WB ..4- @. 6 Perch,@ doz... @. 15 
pickled, ¥ B.. @. 8 |Pickerel, YB. 12@ 15 

b.. @. See ® @. 17 

ei ea cheeks, # ih .. @. 10 Salmon, oo @. 3 

eant Kelley, indicted olizet of. Y oe ‘0 Smelts, ¥ 8 . -10@,. 15 
> usk,¥b.... @. autog, eco @. 10 

at Fort Popham, Eels, Vb .... @. 12 | Trout,salmon,¥% @. 17 
a « @. 17 


tg Commander S. Dana Greene, U. S$. N. | Herrings,do. ¥ dz @ . 20 |Salmon,smkd 20 @. 25 
Equipment Officer at the Portsmouth Navy | Mackerel— 
Yard, committed suicide last Thursday while | Salt,each .., @. 8 
temporarily insane. 


te Hog cholera is increasing to such an 
extent in the Naugatuck Valley, Ct., that 
State Agent Thrall of the Humane Society It is not often the case that the produce market is so 
has been summoned to the scene. One far- | dull at this season of the year as it has been during 
mer has lost 60 hogs from the disease. 


te A delegation from the Indian Rights | guring the next few days. 
Association urges upon Congress an mine~ | Butter.—Receipts of the week 10,523 pkgs and 1974 
diate aj propriation of $50,000 for the relief bxs. There is a very slow trade in butter and there is 
of the Indians in Montana, who are reported a weaker tendency to prices all round. A few popular 
to be almost in a starving condition. 


t= Secretary Russell of the Board of Ag- | tions perhaps a little more, 
riculture places the 


ses of that body for | jobbing way, and there are very few round lots that 
1885 at $20,050, or 


less than for last “ . 
. . - made creameries at 27@28¢ summer; do at 24@25¢; 
year. Of this $16,800 is for bounties to so- | choice Vermont and New York dairies at 24a26e° fale 


ty New regulations covering the importa- | _Cheese.—Receipts of the week 1887 boxes 4 bbls. 
tion of rags have been issued. 
foreign rags must be subjected to a disinfect- 
i rs may choose either thot oN th ~eapapooed Rye 5 se ¥ 3 en 

: orthern in roun at ; West. 
one of three methods explained by the Secre- be ‘st 11@}2e, and lower ‘grades 3 sorts of prices we; No 3 winter red 743@75c; No 2 winter red at 82h@ 
down to 3c ¥ 


ing process, and im 
tary of the Treasury. 
y temperance revival, which | ,pi.° "Tie market is dull for any except the choicest 


, Pa., two weeks ago, is | fresh s and near-by eggs, which are never in over 
- rapi dly, 6000 persons having alre dy supply. Prices remain nominally without change, but 
(med the blue rib nat aqere 
ent, and 1100 signed the p . 
t= An old man named Sa 


bon army. At a meeting | We quote fresh Eastern at 28a30e; Northern at 264270; 
- were pres- New York and Vermont at 27@28¢; Nova Scotia, New clear back ¢ 


more than half a century 
with the hope that one day 





Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.] 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
;Cheese, # . .15 @. 20 
Lump, ...2 @. 50 | Sage, ....16@. 20 
Creamery, . .30 @. 35 | Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 


common, ..18 @. 20| Cape, ....38 @. 40 
Fruits and Berries. 


Cranberries, qt 15 @. 20 | Lemons, ¥ doz 10 @. 20 
Cocoanuts,ea .5 @. 8 |Oranges, ¥ doz 50 @. 75 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # . 20 @. 30 | Prunes, Vb ..8@. 2 
Apples, #  ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, ¥#h . 30 @. 35 
- 10 ¥qtcan.. .20@. 35 
+ 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥th 16 @. 30 
- Valencias, ¥ 10 @. 16 
- 30 |Shagbarks, ¥qt10 @. 12 

@. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
Peanuts, ¥ bh .10 @. 15 Naples, .... @. 20 
Pecans, . . ..14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @. 12 


- 
x 
e2eeee 


Figs, ¥B . 











Vegetables. 
Beans, ¥ pk . .63 @. 75 ¥ bushel . .75 @ 100 
Beets, ¥ pk ... @. 20 4 Se @ 200 
Cabbages,ea. .6 @. 10 sweet, ¥ th 4@. 56 

@. 1 |Radishes, ¥ bch. @. 10 

&. 50 |Sage and Thyme— 
Celery, beh . .15 @. 20 Vboh ..e 0+ @ 6 
Cucumbers,ea.20 @. 25 |Salsify, beh -« @. 10 
Lettuce, ¥ head 5 @. 10 |Squashes— 

-_ oe @ DD arrow,¥b . @ 2 
edition to survey the pro- | Peus, split, # qt. @. 10 Hubbard,b.. @. 3 
anal Route. Potatoes, # pk . @. 30 Turnips,¥ pk. . @. 20 

» . Meats--Fresh,. 
te On Wednesday of last week during a fog Beef, ¥ B— eee. 
@. 2 legs, VW ..10@. 13 
Round do... .15 @. 20 fore qr, #?b .8 @. 10 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 25 chops, ¥ h. .17 @. 20 
10 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ bB— 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
+++ +8 @. 10 |Suet, WB... .9@. 11 
Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 | Tallow, #% . .8 @. 10 
Lamb— Veal, hind qr % 17 @. 20 
0@. 15 foreqr....10@. 15 
fore qr.¥ hb 8 @. 12 loins, ....15 @. 2% 
7@. 9 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 


Tried, ....9@. 10 
_ Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
n,v¥b .12@. 15 Sheep do.#@dz. @. 50 


t, Yb ..12@. 14 |Sausage, ¥% .10@. 15 
Beef, corned,¥ h 9 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ bh 12 @. 15 


Tongues, ¥% .13 @. 15 
Poultry and Game. 





- 10 | Whiteden, vb 
Haddock,#¥B..@. 6 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥%..8@. 10) Salt, #kit .350 @ 450 


Halibut, smkd,¥ & @. 17 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Fins, ¥b... @.12| gall ...120@140 


Scaled, ¥ box. @ 35 |Tongues and Sounds— 
VBR. n eee se @. 124 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 10, 1884. 


the past week, but with Christmas close upon us, a 
more active trade, at retail at least, may be looked for 


makes of fresh made creamery will still comman 28g 
30c ¥ tb, but for most of this grade 28c is an outside 
A few fall dairies will —- 26c, and occasional selec- 

ut these are sold only in a 


will command over 25¢ ¥ th. We quote choice fresh 


to good do at 22@24c; straight dairies at 16 18¢; imi- 
creamery at 18@20c, and ladle packed at 10@l4c # bb. 


There is quiet but holders are firm, and get outside 
Hereafter all eve for “Small lots of September ‘make; there is 


-—Receipts of the week 1086 boxes and 192 


dealers are willing to make concessions on 


Brunswick and P. E. I at 26427c; and 


died in the er < market is quiet and buyers are oper stead 
at Hartford, Conn., week who | ating cautiously; there is a more settled 
spolia tion claims ft and ces firmer, 


French $ amounting | ever, pri , though not much chap; 
interest to two or ne athe For vos cole small and ficked dat regio Figin creamery 
he penne ead ¥ Sales ceed do $1 35@1 40; Olije. 


feeling how- 








6. 
ore ee VG, 


0@ 
Heavyt4 ...7)@. 8%’ do.hightest .8 @. 9 
Medium 44. .63)@. 7 | Nant 
Drills, brown . .84@. 9 
Print cloths . .23@. 34 
‘ 
65 





Common ext . 27 “ 
Minnesota . .425 @ 5 25 | Potacoes— : ‘ 
Patents ...450@500| W bush... .45 @is 
Roller Flour . 400 @ 475 |, Sweet,” bbl 325 @ 400 
St. Louis. . .450 @ 500 ) Poultry, ¥ ..8 @. 1s 
Ohio&Indiana4 25 @ 4 50 | Pickles, # bbl— 
Michigan . .390 @ 425 coarse... +. @1000 
Winter w’t 2ds2 75 @ 3 00 medium ...,. @1300 
Oat Meal . .42 a 

Rye Flour .. 
Corn Meal. .2 





Currants .. 
Dates¥b . 
Pea Nuts ... 
8,drums . . 1 
ayers ...1 
Lemons,¥ box 3 5 
Oranges,¥ box: 00 
Raisins, layer 3 00 
Loose Musc 285 @ 300 | Hogs, dressed . 54@. 


do. pale. . .35 @. 50 
Muskrat,winter, | ‘ 


12 

° 3 

Fox, red. . .100 @ 125 
1 00 

75 


Raccoon .,..25 @. : 
House cat. ..10@. 25 | Alsike..... @. 2% 
Beaver skins . 300 @ 600 |Grass,# bush—_ 

eee -600 @ 8 00 Herds .. .175 





Skunk ..,. .124@. 90 Foulmead’w 2 00 
Wildcat... .2 

va ; 
Buffalo Robes— Ky. Blue ... 


Unlined, . 1000 @18 00 Orchard ..4, 
Lined. . . 1200 @25 00 | Buckwheat, bu 


No.1 mixed 57 
No. 2 mixed. . 

















Box,# . .16 @. 25 |Gunpowder,¥ b 20 
Strained, ¥ % 16 @. 25 |Imperial . . . 20 


1884,. ...++.13 @. 18 |Hyson Skin , . 10 


Sole, B. Ayres . 22 @. 25 

Common ,. .22@4 

er, in rough— é . 

emlock , .21 @. 27 |Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 
8 





Extra pine 40 00 @55 00 
Sap do. , . 33.00 @50 00 | Ohio and Pennsylvania— 


Shingles . . .150 @ 500 Choice XX. .34 @. 35 
oe + .200 6 250 FineX ...32@. 33 
Molasses. 


New Orleans .36 @. 50 Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Barbadoes. , .24 @. 26 Extra and XX30 @. 31 
Cienfuegos  W@ 23 Fine. ....29@. 33 
Porto Rico . 20@. 40 Medium , . .30 @. 32 


10d to 60d— Other Western— 
¥ 100 hs. .220 @ 225 | zene end X -29 @. 30 


Linseed, Am. .50 @. 51 |Pulledextra. | 2% @. 33 


Do. whale, .61@ 63 No.1 ....14@. 18 
Refined do. . 66 @. 68 Combing fleece 35 @. 38 
Sperm, winter 91 @. 96 |Fine delaine. . 35 @. 37 
Do. bleached 97 @ 100 ‘California eee VE. BD 
Lard, West. Ex 60 @. 63 Texas . oe eK BQ 
Nos.1&2..53 @. 57 Canada pulled . 25 @. 30 
Extra Boston 62 @. 65 do. combing. . @. . 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.65 @. 90 |\Cape Good Hope26 @. 29 
REMARKS.—There is no special improvement to 
note in any line of business, nor can any great change 
be looked for until after the beginning of the new 
year, but there are no further discouraging features 
to note, and the feeling of confidence in the future of 
the markets seems to be no less than previously no 


There is very little doing in coal at wholesale, but a 
fair retail business is noticed. Coffee is quiet with a 
steady jobbing demand. Cotton is rather irregular 
and prices on the whole are weaker. The market for 
cotton goods continues to improve, ani there is a 
better fecling. Woolens are also ia better demand, 
and it is believed that a better trade is in prospect. 
are in large supply and prices continue to rule 
th a very inactive market; mackerel are in 
moderate demand at steady prices; other kinds of fish 
are quiet and quotations unchanged. ‘he flour mar. 
ket is unchanged, 
ig in steapy demand and firmer; oats are firm and in 
moderate demand; shorts and feed are unchanged. 
Hops are entirely without movement. Hides are in 
steady demand, with no change in prices. Leather 
has been somewhat more active. Lumber is quiet 
the market is well supplied. Molasses is nomi- 
unchanged, with no sales of consequence. Lin 
oil is dull and easier; lard oil firm and in in- 
creased demand; petroleum steady and firm. Pork 
is in moderate but steady demand, and prices show no 
change; hams are a shade weaker; lard is quiet and 
dull; beef in moderate demand and unchanged. 
There continuts to be a quiet tone to the market for 
raw sugars and the sales of the week have not been to 
any extent. Refined sugars are steady. There has 
been nothing doing in teas, and prices remain nomi- 
nally unchanged. 





Vegetables.—Potatoes are in good demand, but 
supplies are ample and arrivals i. Prices are not 
changed. After Christmas, the cold we: 

expected to shorten supplies materially. We quote 
choice Northern aud Eastern Rose at 50453c ¥ bushel, 
rime Houlton stock at 58c; Hebrons at 53@55c; 
ess at 45@50c ¥ bushel at the roads. Sweet pota- 
toes at $3 25 ¥ bbl; onions at $1 25@1 75 ¥ bbl; beets 
50c ¥ bu; spinach 254@35¢ ¥ bush; carrots 30@40c; tur- 
nips 30440c ¥ bu ; cabbages $745 ¥ 100; marrow squash 
40@50c ¥ bbl; turban 50@75¢ ¥ bbl; Hubbard do 58@8 
¥ ton; lettuce 50c ¥ doz.; cauliflower $143 ¥ doz. 
celery $1@1 374 ¥ dozen. 

Fruit.—There is a steady movemrnt in apples, but 
the supply is very large and prices are unchanged. 
Cranberries are very scarce and high, even the poor- 
est, which generally are throwr away or kept for 
home consumption, having a market value; prices as 
quoted range from $13 to 17 # bbl, but some choice 
lots are held above these figures. 

Fresh Meats.—Fresh beef is slightly lower and 
trade is dull. Lanfbs and veal are not in excessive 
supply, and prices unchanged. We quote fancy heavy 
hind quarters of beef at at 12@12\c; good do 104 12c ; 
ight 7410c; good heavy fores 6ja7\c; second quality 
7c; choice “pring lambs 64@7c; fancy 8c; common 
to ~ 3a@5c ¥ bb: 

5; fancy 


ather may be 


choice heavy Brighton mutton 44 
y 6G@7; light 3a4c; yearlings 5c; Eastern veal 


choice 9410¢; common to good 6@8c; Worcester 11 


Poultry.—The market for poultry has been quiet for 
the past few days and there is a weaker tone to prices. 
We quote choice young turkeys 16@18¢c; common to 
good 14@lic; old 12@l4c; Western turkeys 14@15c; 
common to good 1l2a13c; Kentucky turkeys 134@14c; 
chickens 14@16c; common to good 104@14c; Western 
do 11@13¢; fo 
ducks 15417c ¥ %; common ducks 13415c; Mallard 
ducks 75@85c ¥ pair; green geese 13@15c # th; par 
ridges 30a@40c each; quail $1 2541 60 # doz.; Western 
do $1 5042; Grouse 80@$1 ¥ pair. 

Hay and Straw.—Thire is a little better feeling 
for hay, and some fancy lots have sold at $19 ¥ ton. 
We quote choice prime hay at $17419; medium to good 
hay at $15@!7; choice Eastern fine at $15417; poor do 
$12a14; damaged $6@10; Eastern swale $10. Rye 
straw, choice 19@20; oat straw $9411 ¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


wis 10g13c; Western fowls 8a@l2c; green 





Carefally Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 17, 1884. 
Beeswax. Old Metal, Rags, Pa- 


Yellow, ¥ B. .30 @. 35 per Stock, &c. 
White, ¥® . .40 @. 55 |Old Copper,¥ B10 @. 13 


1. Brass, @h.,7@. 9} 
Cont Lead, ¥ ® . .3}@. 4 


3 

Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 ws 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 tbs— “ wn, 7® 86. 
retail, . . .500 @ 550 Linc, # - +2@. § 


cargo, « « -475 @ 50 Do. light, cwt.50 @. 60 


Sc’pIron,cwt. 85 @. 90 


Coffee. Cast Iron, cwt. 60 @. 65 

Mocha, ¥& . .18 @. 20 | White rags, ¥b4@. 54 
so 6 <« «at 21 |Colored do. ¥% 2@. 2 
Maracaibo, . . 94 1@ 1 


114| Folded newsp’s . 
13 hoe paper #? b j@. 
anillarope#? B3 @. 3 

Seteam. Soft woolrags 44@. 5 
Upland. Gulf. | Oidcarpets, &c.b4 @. 5 


Ordinary,. .. .81@. itt Waste woolens,® }@. 4 





Middling, ...10}@ 11 
aes Dilute. a ‘ats noi pate . 

MEGe cece by 

Domestics. Refined .., “als 7 
Sheetings and Shirtings— do. cases . .10 @. 10} 


Naptha ....10@. 11 
Prodace. 


Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 Apples,bbl. . 125 @ 250 
Prints, fancy . .5 @. dried, ¥b . .3@. 5 
™ sliced, ¥b..4@. 6 
Coa van ish. evaporated, h 6 @. 84 
Georges . . 400 @ 450 dg 25 @. 30 
Dry Bank .250 @ 275 rm Vt.&N.Y.24 @_ 26 
Nova Scotia3 00 @ 3 25 air to good . 22 ty o4 
N. Foundl’d.. @. - 3 oo ae 
° 200 @ 225 a . oo g = 
Haddock . 41756200] payers: 710 8° iY 
— "eg 175 @ 250 | Beans, ¥ bushel— 
ackere!— oo Small and ex! 40 @ 180 
- Lv weg 4 Sete] Yellow eyes 190 g 2 10 
0.2..,.10 ad 8 00 Mediums 135 @ 155 
Pi ai ° is nd 350 |, Med Kidneys2 25 @ 250 
dimen * *200 8 3 lencese yo 
. a ‘ . rime factory 124@. 13 
No. 1,¥ bbl] 12 00 @13 00 air to good .11 g 12 
Herring— farm dairy . .7 @. 10 


»W box 12 @. 16 skim 24 6 


Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 Cranber’s,bbl 13 00 @17 00 
Flour and Meal. Egks, ¥ doz . .2%5 @. 30 
Western sup . 250 @ 275 med. . . . 1% 


4 a 
275 @ 325 |Onions, ¥ bb! 150 g 1 75 





5 @ 500 fine. . . . 1600 @17 00 
350 @ 400 mixed. .... @1400 
250 @ 260 | Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 25 
Fruit. Provisions, 


Almonds— Beef, Mess— 
Soft shell , , 1: 
3 


West. mess 11 00 @12 00 

| West. ext. 1200 @1250 
| Plate . . . 1250 @14 00 
| Pork, prime . 12 00 @12 50 
Mess .. .1300 @13 50 
Clear . . .15 00 @16 00 

- 25 | Backs. . . 1600 @16 50 
6 00 | Lard, tce,¥ bh .74@. 8} 
00 caddies, ¥ th .8i@. 8} 
310 | Hams, smoked 11 @. 124 
4 


om 
NDA 
- 


eeeee + 





GGG GQG868 
& 


Furs. Salt—¥ hhd. 
Corrected by Dyer, aor Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 
é Co., 36 Chauncey St. Live ea i * 115 
Mink, N.E. dark 75 @ 100 beat ane att f- 


1@. Seed. 

aye y+ Corrected by Schlegel & 
Fottler. 

Clover,red . .114@. 124 


eee 0 
- white Dutch 25 @. 30 


+250 @ 400 Hungarian — 
.500 @1500 | Millet..... 
-100 @ 400 Red Top,bag2 50 


-2% @. 50 Lawn ...300 
e 00 @ 800 R. I. Bent... 


Barley, # bush 


1 
- Grain. Rye, winter, bush 100 
Corn, ¥ 56 be— x, |Wheat, winter , 200 
Yellow . « -58 @- 59 | Plax Seed . .250 @ 3.00 


58 | Linseed, Am. 1 40 


SHHHHRGHRKKROGHHOSSE 
o 
i— 


. - Calcutta, .180 1 90 
Ungraded . . 48 5° ICanary, Sicily 275 @ 3 00 
Steamer . .4¥ Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 


ie] 
90 Spices. 
> 


SeSSREBHOO 
te 


Cassia, WB. . 5G. 6 

+ (Cloves, ....124@. 19 

@17 00 |Ginger .... 84@. 11 

Fine Feed, .1700 @15 00 |Mace ._.,..33 @. 36 

Middlings . .1800 @1900 |Nutmegs ,.,.47 @. 50 

Cotton Seed Meal— , Pepper ....144@. 15 
Wcwt..++-+ @160 nh. 

¥ ton. . . 2650 @2950 Wheat i se 

4 e J ef . ‘ 

Hay—v¥ 2000 tbs. Corn, ¥b ...3@. & 

East.& North.12 00 ore ee Potato, ¥B...3@. 33 
At City Scales—retail. s 5 
Country Hay— — 


¥ ton. . .1500 @2000 | Cuba Muscovado— 
Straw, 100 Bs 100 @ 175 Fair to g’dref 4j@. 5 


Prime refining 5 @. 5} 
| 





Hides and Skins. Centrifugal .54@. 54 
Calcutta cow, # h— Refined, cube .. @. 64 
hter . .124@. 13 Powdered ... @ 6% 
green .. @. 104] Granulated gq 6} 
B. Ayres, dry .23 @. 24 Coffee crush .43@. 6 
Rio Grande , ,214@. 22 Tallow. 
este y .16@. 18 
= _ oe : be Z 10 | Rendered, ¥B .6}@. 64 
Goat sking. . .25 @. 60 |Grease .....4@. 5 
Honey. Teas. 
Northern— Formosas . . . 32 65 


Hyson. « « « 17 
Hops. Young Hyson . 18 


Souchong .. . 18 
Leather. Oolong ....15 


<<», (Sapan . oo » - 16 
234 Amoys 


BRS ROHER 
& 


- 40 


+ 28 


io 


Tobacco. : 






223 @. 28 Common , .10 14 


Medium, . .16 @ 


— 20 

ugh... «42 @. 52 Fine. ....20@. 35 
Finished , .60 @. 85 Selections , .40 @. 45 
French , .120 g 200 | Seconds ,..10 @. 14 


Fillers . .\ 


-54@. 7h 
Lime. | Havana seed 24 @. 50 


Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 |Leaf—Choice . 11 @. 13 
Lumber. | Good Westernlo @. 12 
Pine, clear . 2500 @60 00 10 
CoarseNo.5 16 00 @17 00 7 
Refuse . . 1200 g1500 |Havana., . 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 
Spruce— 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1250 @13 00 
Refuse . . 1000 @12 00 
Hemlock boards— 


Com’n & med. 8 @. 
Lugs.....6@. 9 
-75 @ 125 

Yara .... .624@. 74 

Wood and Bark. 
Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Bark, hemlock10 00 @13 00 
Wood, hard ,., @ 800 








Nos.1& 2.1000 @12 50 soft ..2.2e- @700 
Refuse. . .900 @ 950 | wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
Flooring boards— Bark .... 800 @1000 

Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @33 00 | Wood, hard . 475 @ 550 

Refuse . .2000 @22 00 Soft... .450 @ 500 
Clapboards— Wool 


+ «15.00 @3000 Picklock . . .35 @. 37 


Medium . . .33 @. 34 
Coarse ...26@. 29 





Nails. } Common , .25 @. 26 


edium , , ,31 @. 32 


oul. Common , ,2% @. 26 


‘rm .88 @. 90 Superfine , ,20 @. 35 


- 2 





and trade continues very dull. Corn 








New York, Dec. 16, 1884.—Votton dull; middling 
uplands 10 13-16e; New Orleans 11 1-16c. Flour—mar. 
ket dull and heavy and in some cases a shade lower; No 
2 at $2@2 60; superfine Western and State $2 30a@2 80; 
common to at $2 6543 25; good to choice $3 304 
490; white wheat Western extra $4 75 @4 90; Ohio $2 75 
G4 90; St. Louis at $2 7544 90; patent Minnesota $4508 
5; Southern $3@5 40. Rye flour is easier; superfine at 
$3 3043 65. Cornmeal nominal; yellow Western 934 
owever plenty of moderately good early made cheese | 3 30; Brandywine $3 30@3 40. Wheat—market without 

decided change and a good demand from shippers ; No 
2 spring 81\c; hard No 1 Duluth 87jc; No 1 Northern 


c; No 1 red State 9c; No 1 white State at S4c. Rye 

Western 57ic; State 65jc. Barley neglected. 

Corn higher with a fair export and speculation active; 

No 3 at Bt a No 2at5sc. Oats moderate) active; 
Cc; 


No 2 white 32j@34c; No 1 32kc; do white 36c; mixed 
Western 324 @33c; white do 37hc; white State 34g 
37e. Pork weak; mess on the spot quoted $12 50@12 62}; 

Beef hams steady at 


sara a 
5 cit 
utter quiet; Sta 


i 


heese 
9@l2jc; creamery skims 1@4c; Western flat 4 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


0 3 white 32)@32\c; No 2 at @32\c; 


28a20c; Western 9420. 





dium $1 45@1 55; and 
old fashioned 1 and improved do g2 Dec. 16, 1884.—Flour ; winter wheat | the Pave. ths 
G2 10; Fame TK bushel. 3294; Michigan wheat $9 2302 5 Spring wheat $3 | ket caunot be called active, 











NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, DECEMBER = 20. 1884. 








225 ¥ cwt in sacks, and $4 @450¥ bbi. 
0 spring at 694a@70$c; No 3 do 56@57c; No?2 red 

; @60c. Corn firm; No 2 and No 2 
er at 24c. Kye steady at 
Pork steady at $10 60g 
Lard steady at $6 50@6 55. Bulk meats steady ; 
shoulders $4 624.44 6 75; short rib at $5 45; short clear 

0045 95. 


Sarley steady at Ste. 


Milwaukee, Dec. 16, 1884.—Flour 
; No 2 Milwaukee 70jc 
Oats dull; No 2 at 25c; No 2 white at 26@27}c. 
No 1 at 52c; No 2 at 50}@5lc. 
firm; No 2 spring at 494c; No 3 do extra at 42)a@43c. 
Provisions higher; Mess Pork at $10 67. Lard—g6 50. 
Hogs firmer at $3 90g4 25. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 15, 1884.—Pork dull; mess $114 
prime steam at $6 52}. 


3@350; Minnesota bakers, #3@@3 75; Minnesota pa- 
: * $175@250. Rye Flour $3@ 
Buckwheat flour $2@ 
Wheat higher ; 


ulet. Wheat 
ulet; No 3 at 











New Hampshire 110 





Giltilan & Blanchard ; ‘ 








Massachusetts— 


Hathaway & Jackson . 


eee 
F. Stetson & Eames 





H. M. Mix & Coughlin 


medium steers 134c. 
for best long woole 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 
Third quality . 400 @450 
-—@ 9 75 

Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Dec. 16, 1884. 
The market supply of cattle was somewhat larger than 
last week. The quality offered, with some exceptions, 
was not particularly attractive. 
including a very fine pair of fancy and even premium 
cattle, down to the poorest scrubs, and taken at a wide 
What particularly took our eye, was 
air of dark roan four-year-old steers, brought 
Edwards, and fed bya noted feeder in 
Georgia, Vt., by the name of Joseph Ballard; they 
took the first premium at the State fuir at Burlington, 
fall, weighing 4400 ths, and after 
dressed, weighed a trifle over 3000 tha. 
been sold separately they would have brought 9jc. 
Prices ruled no higher than last week. 
movement was 4 little easier, but 
ght, if it could be called an improvement in 


Good oxen $8 00 @ 9 25 
Fair to good 7 00 @ 7 50 
Few pairs premium bullocks .... .¢ 











Sales of 3 two-year-old heifers av. 
head, by Piper & Pond. 
Sales of 2 oxen to dress, 1000 ths, at 8c, by ¢ 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


- 6508700 | Light to fair @5 62446 00 
«oo ee 500 B5374 
A few lots of premium steerscost. . . . — — 6725 | 
Brighton, Tues’y & Wed, Dec. 16 & 17.—W 
export demand butchers find more 
from, and seem to be buying with more freedom, hav 
ing in view that extra feeders should be slaughtered 
We know of some butchers 
who made arrangements last week that the y might se- | 
A car load taken by H. Bird & 
ple lot, and good wieghing steers, sold 
Monroe at near 7j¢ ¥ b, as weighed from 
Prices are not claimed to be 
Speculators closed out earlier 





cattle 


for the Christmas trade. 


cure something nice. 


bnt a shaving firmer. 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ 
75@100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves rom 
; farrow cows $16 to $30; year. | 
rs-old $14 to $30; three-years. 
Veal calves 24@7hc # B. Fancy milch 


to $38; extra $40 to $50 
lings $12 to $20; two-ye 


A train of 26 car loads of cattle 
morning by daylight; 


ogg. 


cattle. 
Quincy House. 
same lot, weighing 5510 
Sales of | new milch cow $30: 1 
2 for $115; 2 springers $85 per pr, 
Sales of 1 springer $53; 2 for 
Sales of 1 new milch cow $35; 
1 for $62; 3 for $45 each, by Aldrich 
700 ths at 4c, by C. 
oxen 7 ft, 3000 the, at 
2800 ths, at $125; 1 pr 6ft 6 in, 
Sale of 22 back- 
at $25 per head, by Libby & Wesler. 

AND SPRINGERS.—The usual 
Quite a number chan 


for $65; 2 for $100; 
each, by E. Goodnow. 


Sales of 4 oxen av 1 
Jewett. Sales of 1 pr working 
$150; 1 pr 6 ft 10 in, 
2500 tbs, at $110, by 


NEw MILCH Cows, 
variety was offered. 
on Tuesday; many were bou 
Wednesday’s trade. 
nice milkers, and som 
Sales of 5 new milch c 
sold by Libby & Son. 
$40; a calf was includ 
springer for $40, by J. H 
for $83; 5 mileh cows for $21 

VEAL CALVES.—Sales li 
lots. Prices firm from 24a 
a a lot of 6 head w 


sixty-six head of store 
dull, and prices unchan 
taken readily by butchers. 


LIVE POULTRY.—Some 600 
at 85c per head; would ay 
bs would cover receipts. Sales 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, 
$2 005 50 ¥ head. 


The Northern supply was rather li 
were ready to secure the best flock, 
noticed where the butcher 
had there not been other buy 
We ory 4 —- 
trade was a little quic 
were dealers at market tryin 
ers for flocks in the country, for fw 
of 151 head, a ——s weighin, ‘ 
M. Mix; sales of 32 sheep average 93 ths at 

Western re. Beef quiet. steady N. Jenne a lot of 151 head, mostly sh 
; Eastern ; Canada do 20g2ie; | $19. Tierce dull; city extra India mess at 22g | Very cheap, tha 

Western d togae on = + | @24. Cut meats easier ; ickled Bellies at 848 6te; pick. Wood 
led hams at 83@9c ; long clear at 6 25; middles dull. by J. 8. F ¢ ‘ : 

ex) mand; Western steam at oy Coseshe & Farrar; sales o 

team at $690; refined | we 

te at 5g26e; State quamery Stkae, 80 sheep and lambs av 73 ths at 4o, by C. W. in 
; GENERAL ReEMARKS.—It is some 


dealers in cattle to know that the closi 
the current year do not find values 


Bs, 
f 281 lambs, weight 15 
55 sh 


cannot be called activ 


ket 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 


For the week including Wednesday, Dec. 17, 1884 


Amount of stock at market :-— 
- Shotes. Hogs. Veals 
19,093 
8,122 
20,5%5 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. 8 
R. Island & Conn.16 


» « 1,529 


Provinces, .. — 


Total «cc ceseeeecvevese o2yat8 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, 


Cattle. 
. . 383 


é 2,091 | Boston & Maine — 
yany 1,259 maped On foot & boats 67 
-K. — _ 


ee 2,372 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHBEP. 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
30 


2 

5 31 
4 6 
4 140 
s 63 
5 22 
8 159 
4 

30 225 
4 

2 

3 


AU 


16 


19 
24 sg 


182 
151 


16 


5600 


60 
150 


138 


FOREIGN TRADE.—The market for cattle at Liver- 
pool remains unchanged, and the same rates on choice 
quoted, being 74d or 15c; good steers 14hc; 
Sheep market also steady at 144 
d, down to 7@&c for inferior 
rices are for estimated dressed w eight; 
Dressed beef is cabled at 5da@ 

The shipments from this port, 434 | 
A lot of 270 cattle sent from here to | 
ship from Portland by our exporters. Steamer Bor- 
derer for Liverpool, with 64 cattle by J. A Hathaway; | 
107 do, by A. N. Monroe. Steamer Manitoban, with | 
180 cattle, by A. N. Monroe; §3 cattle by J 
Steamer Prussian sailed from Portland with 
cattle from these yards; 180 by A. N. Monroe; 90 b 


There were all sorts, 


We thought, 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 


J.C. Marshall bad in a splendid pair of four-year-old 
steers, weighing 3350 tbs and sold at about 6jc live 
weight; were nicely ribbed, rounded, and 
could cut steak away up to the shoulders; fine animals | 
or they never would have brought such a 
by Freeman IP. Covell of ¢ olebrook, N. H. 

Sales of 2 oxen weighing 3290 ths at 6ic, live weight, 


850 ths, at $24 4 


r-old steers, average 1866 tbs, ut 9c 


any higher, 


SALES OF CATTLE AT ERIGHTOR. 
Sales of 16 Western steers, av 1300 ths at 53c; 19 do, 
av 1162 ths at 5jc; 5 do, av 1302 Bs at $5 65; 8 do, ay 
1100 ths at $5 30, by Stetson & Eames. 
Sales of 10 steers, av 1300 ths at 5ic; 8 do, av 1200 ths 
at 5ic; 4 do, av 1200 ths at 5jc; 5 do, av 1160 te at 
$5 60; 16 oxen, av 1600 ths at 5c, by J. McF lynn. | 


MAINE CATTLB, BEEF AND STURE. 


arrived Tuesday 
a mixture of beef cattle, work- 
ing oxen, store cattle and milch cows; most of them 
Sales of 15 oxen, a ni 
“averaged 1600 ths, at 54c live, by RK. W 
of 15 oxen that avera 


ce tidy lot, that 
Brown. 
ged 1500 ths, at 5c live, 
Sales of 1 pair of steers 
weighing 1800 tha, at $78, by J. H. 
steers for beef, weighing 2400 ths, 
dress 1150 ths for $95; 
ft, weighing 2000 ths, 
Sales of 3 prs working oxen 
ing 2300 ths, at $100 the pair; 6 bee 
4}c live; 2 do av 1010 ths at 4jc. 
Late arrivals and sales of cattle 

Wednesday.—Three car loads of sh 
Co., constituted the rece 
mentioned as being sold 
& Co., were taken from’ the 
Gaines of Indianolia, II. 
for the firm, weighing the 
2174 tbs at Chicago, all very fancy 
cuts are intended for the 
Nash also had two out of the 


at Brighton on 
’ eep to Hollis & 
ipts of the day. The cattle 
Monroe to H. Bird 
famous herd of Mr. 
bonght at Chicago ex oressly 
9 more weighing 
The best 
Brock & 


HoGs.—One hundred and 
e The market 
- Fat hogs rule steady, and 


head of geese were sold 
Probably 1000 
at 8@10c for mixed 


in lots, 2¢540 ¥ B, or 
and butchers 


hig 

ers after the same v 
Poor lots. The 
higher pares. There 
ate with butch. 
ture gaivery. ae 
je by H. 

te, H 


b 


eep, were sold 
w 


y 


3ic, . 8. 
+940 Ths af Sic w th, 
erage 110 ah 4c, 
t 10,280 Me at 3c, by 8. A. Cleavelee ae? am 


aa aaetion 
The tone aft 
prices remain 


the 





Barley 


Bulk meats 
Bacon easier ; 
shoulders at $5 374; short rib $7 124; short clear $7 374. 
Hogs dull; common and light $3 40g4 25; packing and 
butchers’ at $4 1044 40. 





Much of the supply of cattle was sellin at 5)@5) 
live, on bullocks weighing from 1150 to Tose Be per 
head, and young stock proportionately less, according 
ab ey What = were offered changed hands 
early at full prices, with many sales at Sethe ¥ ® 
We trust that the scum of the country sheep have a! 
ready been marketed, and that a marked improvement 
will now be noticed. Western hogs arrive freely 
with 5c live the top rate. There was a slim show of 
Northern on sale. Veal calves were in demand, and 
full prices paid. Milich cows find a fair sale, but the 
good qualities the most easily disposed of. Live poul. 
try in light supply, and the market weak. 


HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, 847}; country do, heavy @7, light 
—G@6j; cow hides,—@6lc ¥%; calf skins @l0c ® 
b. Tallow—Brighton, 5446+; country, Mate. Went 
ern fat hogs, 4ja5c ¥ %; Store pigs, 5@lle at retail 
sucking pigs $1.50@2.50 ea; Northern dressed hogs. 
54G5jc. Sheep Skins 50g85c. Dairy skins 50475c n0' 
Lamb skins 50490. 

CATTLE MARKETS. 

Chicago, Dec. 15, 18%4.—Hogs — market steady 
rough packing, $3 90n4 10; heavy packing and ship. 
ping of from 2004250 ths, $3 404425; light bacon 
grades of from 1604210 ths, #3 S5G4 15; skips, $343 «5 
Cattle—market firm; Christmas be eves, 88; export 
grades, $646 50; good to choice shipping, $5 0045 7 
common to medium, $445; inferior to fair cow 8, BL: 
@3 00; medium to good, $3 2544 00; stockers and feed 
ers, $344 50; Texas cows, $2 9043 20, do ates rs, 83 v 
4400. Sheep market steady; inferior to fair, $24 
medium to good, $343 75; choice $3 8044 25; C} 
mas sheep and lambs, $5. 

Dec. 16 Hogs market slow; rough pack 
$3 0544 20; heavy packing and shipping, #4 2044 
light bacon grades, $3 y0g4 30; skips, 834290. (4 
—market steady; Christmas cattle, @7 75; ex 
grades, $5 7546 25; good to choice shipping of {; 
1300 to 1450 ths, 2045 75; common to medium ;« ft 
1000 to 1200 ths, $445 20; inferior to fair cows, ¢ 
300; medium to good, 8344: stocke rs, O344; te 
$3 7544 50; Texas cows, 82 6043 00 do steers, ¢ 
#00. Sheep—inferior to fair, $2 254275; mediy 
good, $28543 75; chole ¢, 644450; Christmas . 
and lambs, $4 5045 25 














BUsTON WOOL MARKET. 





— | ly light, and for some months past show a large { 
—— | ing off as c ympared with last year The @cmand t 


| 25,000 tbs X at 33c; and 7000 ths X at 32 # hb 


A. Hatha. 


| at 30c; 2500 th< Noils at 424@47¢: 2500 the cotts at =: 
| 14,500 ths bucks on private terms; and 15,000 ths ox 
|} and ends at 8@20c # h 


being 
If the pair had 


steaked up; 


price; fatted 
i 


cured $3 75 ¢ 
dock $1 7542 25, pollock $1 5041 75, and hake él via 
225 per qtl; smoked halibut MWe pa i; boneless and 
prepared tish, 34.4 7jc per th; scale 


vith alight 
to select 


Ko«'on, December 15, 18e4 
rhe rece ipts of domestic wool c sntinue comparat! 

Ai 
been active, and the sales of the week jcclude th 
large aggregate of 3,235,700 the. It will be seen the 
about two-thirds of this amount is Texas, Territory 
spring and fall California and Western unwashe 
fleeces. These wools have bee n sold at comparatively 

| low prices, and the stock of Texas and Territory 4 
been considerably reduced by the active movements 
for some weeks past. ; 

The prospects of the trade are beginning to look 
more favorable. 1 here is no improvement in prices 
and we do not look for any immediate improvement’ 
but it is believed that we have touched the low: st 
point, and manufacturers are purchasing with mor: 
confidence than for some time past. The prospects of 
business generally are also more decidedly encourag 
ing, and a gradual improvement is looked for in al! 
branches of trade. 

Included in the re ceipts of the week were 305 200 
ths Port Elizabeth, and 301,950 ths from London, the 
latter on manufacturers account, but otherwise the 

| stock of foreign is comparatively light, and with prices 
| 80 comparatively low here the outlook for importa 
tions from abroad is not favorable, as it would be 
| difficult to realize cost for any kind. At the London 
| sales full prices continue to be obtained, and the ship 
| ments from Australia are quite small compared with 
last year. The poor prospect of any considerable sup 
lies of fine foreign wools gives more tone to the mar 
et for all desirable lote of fleece now on hand, and 
holders appear to feel contident of a better market 
later in the season 

Washed fleeces have not been sold to any extent 
but prices are unchanged and desirable lots continue 
to be held with firmness. ‘The sales of Ohio and Penn 
sylvania have been at 32c for X up to 33g@35c for XX 

and XX and above, and the stock is largely held at 2%e 
and upwards. In Michigan fleeces there have been 
several small sales at 40c, for 00d average lots of x 
and itis understood that but a small perce ntage of the 
Michigan wool on the market could bs bought at 30 
as it is very generally held higher There is no profit 
in the business at present prices, as it is difficult to 
realize cost for any kind of wool 

Combing and delaine fleeces remain quite steady 





| Fine Ohio delaine, and fine Ohio combing have been 


selling at 35@37c, and fine Mic higan delaine at 3%¢ # 
, but the demand is principally for fine Ohio, and all 
other kinds are neglected Por Kentucky combing pri 
ces are nominal, as nothing of any consequence has Leen 
done for some time 

The sales of unwashed wools have been guite large 
and include 604,900 fhe T: rritory, 557,000 ths Texas, 77 
500 De Georgia and 98,000 the unwashed and unmer 


chantable fleeces—in all 1,337,400 Be. The sales of 
Texas wool have been principally at 14@1?c, and ir 
Territory thre sales cover a wide rang: of prices, prin 
cipally from 18 to 2c #® The stock of both Texas 
and Territory has been consid rably reduced by recent 
transactions 

he demand for California woo! has improved, and 
the sales have been larger than for some previous 


weeks, including 460,500 ths spring and 370,000 the fa 

in all 839,500 ths. Prices remain without improvement 
and the bulk of the sales have been at low figures 
The advices from San Francisco indicate a quiet mar 


| ket there with sales of fall wools as low as 647c ¥ D 


rhere is more doing in pulled wools and prices re 
main unchanged. The sales of the week have been 
the largest for some time and include 378,800 ths of all 
kinds, principally at 244@30¢ for common and good su 
pers, up to 32435¢ for choice Eastern and Maine. 

The business in foreign wool continues very light 
In carpet wools nothing of any consequence has been 


| done for some time time and prices are quite non 
| inal. 


Sales and prices of the week have been as follows 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The sales include 
51,000 ths XX and above at 35c; 2000 ths XX at Mike; 


Michigan Fleeces—The sales include 77,100 ths X at 


| 30c # tt 


Other Fleeces—The sales in¢ lude 310,600 ths washed 


| and unwashed at 14436c & bh. 


Combing and Delaine Fleeces The sales include 


| 7400 ths fine delaine at 87c: 8000 ths at 354c; 5000 ths at 
| 35436c; 30,000 ths at 38436c; 7000 ths delaine at 33k 
1 . 


9000 ths combing at 334435; 3500 ths unwashed comb. 
ing at 25c; 700 tbs at 20c, and 3500 ths on private terms 
Texas Wool—The sales include 150,000 ths at I44 
18c; 52,000 ths at 154@17¢; 102,000 Bs at ldc 8000 ths at 
l6c; and 205,000 ths at 14417¢ ¥ tb 
Territory Wool—The sales include 25,000 ths at 2% 





| 5400 ths fine and medium at 2c; 5000 ths fine at Is« 
19¢; 17,000 hs fine medium at 2lc; 54,000 he Territory 


and Texas at 11@24¢; 4000 ths Wyoming at 20c; 280% 
bs carpet at 15c; 46,000 ths Terrifory at I8H20c ; 6000 
tbs at 19}c; 30,000 ths heavy Montana at 1248 18¢; 30, 






| 000 the Territory at 114@13c; and $80,000 hs from 15 t 


20c # th. 
Georgia Wool—The sales include 77,500 ths Ge« rgia 


| at 22hc # th. 


Unwashed and Unmerchantable Fleeces—The scales 
include 30,000 tbs at 28e; 3000 ths at 26¢; 34,000 hs at 21 
G23c; 10,000 ths at 18419¢; 15,000 ths at 24c; and 600 
ths Kansas at 20c # th. 

California Wool—The sales include 18,000 ths spring 
at 224c; 350,000 tbs spring at 12@15c; 8000 ths spring ut 
13c; and 93,000 ths spring and 370,000 ths fall on private 
terms. 

Pulled Wool—The saies include 35,000 the super at 
20435¢ ; 236,000 tbs super at 24435¢; 25,800 ths super at 
25@28c; 12,000 the X at 26c: 60,000 ths super at 24@28¢; 
and 10,000 ths California on private terms 

Scoured Wool—The sales tnclude 1000 ths at 47 he; 
3000 ths at 424c; 3000 ths coarse at 38c; 10,000 ths at 334 
36c; 1000 ths at 334c; 1500 ths at S24c; 2700 ths at 45c; 
8000 ths at 32q@40c; 20,300 ths at 37455c; and 40,000 tha 
at 25q45¢ # tb. 

Noiis and Sundries.—The sales include 6000 ths Noils 






Foreign Wovui—The «ales include 20,000 Tha new Aus 


} tralia at 37c; and 2800 fs. Australia at 35¢ ¥ th Ship 
| ping List 


FISH MARK", 


Gloucester, Dec. 15, 1884.—The market for cured 
fish of all kinds is at its minimum, and the volume of 


| business is very small indeed Everything in connec 


tion with the fisheries is about as bad as it can be, and 
the uncertainty of the action of ¢ ongregs in regard to 
the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty with the Do 


| minion of Canada, makes the situation very perplex 


ing. It hardly seems possible that the business can 
be made remunerative under a renewal of that tre aty. 
The fish receipts at this port have been lighter the 
past week than for any week during the past ten 


} monts. The fresh fish market has ben compara. 
t vely good l’rices as follows. Fresh halibut, in car 
go lots, 12c per pound for white, and se per pound 
lor gray; codfish 2c per %; pollock lc # B®. Mackerel 

| are in moderate stock, with a good demand for the 
larger and best qualities. Quotations are as follows 
Bay of St. Lawrence $14@17 per barrel for No 1s, @10 


4:1 for No 2s, and 86 7547 OOfor large Nova Scotia No 


| 38; Shore No 2s $8 00a@s 50 per barrel, and No 3s $3 50 


g1 00 per barrel. The salt fish market remains quiet 


aud steady, as follows: Georges codiish, @4 0004 25 
per qtl for large, and 83 for small; new Western Bank 


275 and $2; shore codfish, $350 and §3; English 
and $3.25 per qtl. Cusk, $1 7542 25, had 





herring 14@16c per 
0X, smoked ulewives S0c per 100; salmon $11 per bar 


rel; Eastern round herring, $3:0@475; Nova Scotia 
split do, $450; Labrador do, 8375; new shore do ° 
$2 5043 00; pickled codfish, $500; haddock, $475; 
codfish tongues and sounds $10 50, and alewives $650 
per bbl 








ir from 


Sales 
by Libby 
irthing 6 ft, and 
Sales of 2 
for $110; 2 steers to 

2 pairs handy steers 
at $4750 the lot, by S. AH. Warda- 
th 6 ft 6 in, weigh- 
oxen av 1200 the at 


irthing 6 


Financial Matters, 


| SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 17, 1884. 


POR Pees secs ccicceccdcim 
1. gas 





 Prerrrey crc trie Pree 

~ Te pes Cn eee 6.6 6 eereeeeeeeee 123 
© BM eseeeeves Coeevervesecvese taf 
Dist. of Columbia 3.658 ......0000005., 112 
| Boston & AlbanyR. R.78......06.6.. + livj 
Boston & Lowell R.B.7e . 2c cece es + 17 
—cetareaake Le 5 Pa oa 
PT Te. sos 6 0-5 bs 6 os esesos 1396 
New York & New England R.R.78....,... 100§ 
DOT CER 60sec sacs & seeeene W 
Boston Water PowerCo ......, ecéee 2j 
Boston Land Company , teoesevesce 5 
Boston Gas LightCo ......0+050006 «+ 700 
Bell Telephone cesneeneses00¢6s« ae 
Boston & Albany R.R.......664, ee 1674 
Boston & Lowell PS Rare taly 
boston & Maine R.R. .....,,..., sees 167 
Boston & Providence R.R........... » 109 
Cheshire R. R. pref. , Coe ee eee eee se 
a ae BiG tas te cm ee Gv fe 102 
Connecticut RiverR.B.............. 163 
OCG ls ric Senda 6s esc c sus OR 
Melek gan a oo a _ 114 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. se eeeeee 1724 
Maine CentralR.R.......... °° e+e 4 
Nashua & LowellR.R....... e@fereen 147 
New York & New EnglandR.R........, 10) 
Northera R.R....... cv eecesecseose I 
Norwich & WorcesterR.R......... oes 164 
Ogsensbers & Lake Champlain R. R. pref... . 100 
tne, 4 See eeeerees 1% 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. eeeeenese 1 
Rutland, R. R.pref........,.. ceeee 17 
Union Pacific KR. RK... . , cor Heeocanveay @ 
Vermont & CanadaR.R...... °° ceoeoe 
Vermont & MassachusettsR.R.. . eeseees 1284 
Worcester & Nashua R.R....: ) °° °* °° 69 





ed hands 
-culators for 
m some very 
taken by previous con. 
$150 the lot, and 
Sale of 1 new milch cow for 
H.N. Jenne. Sale of i 
Sale of 2 springers 
2. E. Brookings. 
ht, and confined to small 
. A few grassers stil] 
eighing 130 ths at 70, by F. D. 
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THE WONDER 


Is becoming universal as to how such an im 
meuse sale could be created in Lowell for 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. But, my friend, if 
you could stand behind our counter a week 
and hear what those say who are using it, 
the reason would appear as clear as the 
hoon-day sun. The real curative power of 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA demonstrates itself 
In every case where our directions are faith- 
fully regarded. We would that we might 
get before the people a fractional part of the 
confidence that is expressed to us every day 
in this medicine by those who have carefully 
noted (without prejudice) its effects upon the 
blood and through that upon the whole sys 
tem, stimulating all the functions of the 
body to perform the duties nature requires 
efthem. Try a bottle and satisfy yourself, 


Cold Hands and Feet. 
LOWELL, Feb. 3, 187% 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
About one year ago my daughter commenced 
taking your Sarsaparfila. At that time she 
had very little a petite; could take no long 
Walks, and her face was badly broken ou 
Withahumor, She was low-spirited; troubled 
with cold hands and feet; her blood seemed 

be poor, and she was fm a condition which 
Caused us great anxiety. After ay Kd 
bottle of your Sarsa rilia she began to im- 
prove; and she now has a pee appetite and 
can take much longer walks. Her humor is 
nothin, with what it was one year 
oo. is in better spirits, is not troubled 
with cold hands and feet as previously. And 
I attribute this improvement in her condi- 
tion largely to your Sarsaparilla. She has 
taken six bottles, and inte. is to continue its 
use. inclined to oppose the trial of it 
at first. I now have great faith in it as a 
blood r Very wert, wens 

A. L. HINCKLEY, 
No. 264 Broadway, Lowell, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sola by all dr Price $1; or six for 
$5. *eRists, 
Bs bye. 1. HOOD & 0., Apothy 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


{drertisementa, Tat insertion, 12% ots. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 ‘ 

15 

12 

Reading Matter Notices, . . .50 


Rusines# Notices, first “ “ 


Each subsequent “ “ 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
jay, to secure ingertion. 

tisers are charged for the space ocoupied in 
nparefl measure. 

eut advertising must be prepaid. 
inserted without extra charge. 

vertisement Inserted for less than one dollar. 

J terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

ve above are net prices for all advertising less 
$100 ip amount, 


on lu 
Adv 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
ie NEW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for rub- 
rx and collections in the following Counties in 
gland :— 
W. NYE, . 0 « « 6 © © «© « WORCESTER Co., Ms. 


vy. CHEEVER,... + +. ADDISON and Rut- 
LAND Cos., VT 


RICHARDSON, . . . CHITTENDEN Co., VT. 

W. WINGATE, « « « « « YORK Co., ME. 
rEK BARNES, - « « «MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
ibers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
« without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
r label will always show how far they have 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
y subscribers who pay not less than one year 


ly in advance, will als~ receive, in connection 
the New ENGLAND L/ARMER, twelve consecu- 
monthly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
sgantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
levoted entirely to the poultry interest. 
ultry Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 

ite publication, containing in each issue 

r more columns of just such practical in- 
upon the breeding, rearing, feeding 
and marketing of poultry, as is needed by 
» every farmer, and it will be furnished 
ribers on the above terms, without fur- 

fany kind. 

ULTRY POST will also 


same terms, to our old subscribers. 


be sent, on 


any subscriber now upon our list, who 
iis FARMER for one year in advance from 
f the current month, will receive the 


monthly numbers of the Poultry Post, 


1out further charge. We are obliged to make 


8 stipulation in order to have the subscriptions 
both papers bear the same date, thus avoiding 
sible errors on our own books, or those of the 


altry Post. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 
Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one or 
1ore of the leading periodicals, will find it for their 
advantage to order them in connection with the FAR- 
MER, and thus secure a material reduction in price. 
In the following list, the figures show the price of 
nagazine or paper and the weekly N w ENGLAND 
FARMER, postage paid on both publications. 
North American Review 
Atlant 
Harper’s Monthly 
Bazar, (weekly,) 
sott’s Magazine 
s Ladies’ Book 
n’s Magazine 
ir’s Home Magazine 


ynthly Magazine 
an Agriculturist .... 
s’ Floral Cabinet... eseeeves 
ving Age, (weekly,) 
r Science Monthly 


nal of Chemistry 


eee ve @ 


475 
465 
250 
290 
3 30 
3 80 


Baby 
Little Men and Women... 

Our Little Ones and The Nursery 
Harper 


’ 


# Young People... eee . oe 


POSTAGE FRE E.—Subscribers bear in 
at the above prices inelude the cost of post- 
1 beth publications, which is paid by the pub- 


mind tf 
age both 
t take any subscriptions for the above 
ations for less than one year, and the mcaey 
Any 
ibscribers who may desire one or more of the 
, and who have already paid us for the coming 
r,can send us the balance required, (found by de- 
jucting $2.15 froca the price given for both publica- 
3, in above table,) and we will forward promptly 
Subscriptions to the month- 


must in all cases accompany the order. 


iblications desired. 
commence with January, or with the volume, 


t 


ss otherwise ordered. 


link missing. Somehow this reminds one of 
the celebrated Scotch painting representing 
Noah and his family going into the ark, the 
patriarch bearing under his arm, with great 
care, a box inscribed, ‘‘Papers belonging to 
the McLean family.” 


THE “GYP” GAME. 

In the many different schemes which occur 
to the cunning horse dealer’s mind, there is 
none more artful than ‘‘gypping,” and the 
latest mode of procedure by the gyppers 
reached me yesterday from Boston. It was 
played on a well-known horse-man and pool- 
buyer, who has seen many a crook and turn 
in the horse business; but he says: ‘‘It is 
live and learn.” The following advertise- 
ment caught his eye: 

For SaLe at A BARGAIN, as the owner is going 
to Florida to spend the winter, one nice Bay geld- 
ing, with black points, stands 154 hands high, 8 
years old, sired by Gideon, dam by old Drew. Can 
trot in 2.32. Sound and kind; goes without 
weights or boots. Price, $260. Ten days given to 
responsible parties. Inquire of groom at private 
stable, No. — Upton Street. 

A few days afterward the horseman drove 
there, with a friend, to buy him. The groom, 
a good type of an English jockey, said he was 
sold, and the party was coming to take him at 
ten o'clock. ‘*Why,” said the new-comer, 
‘it is eleven o'clock. and he may not be here. 
Where is the horse?” ‘*’Ere he is,” said the 
groom, as he led him out. ‘Can't you hitch 
him up for us to drive?” ‘Oh, hi don’t know 
you, you know.” ‘Why, we are responsible 
—we are soand so.” ‘Ah, then it is all 
right; but the gentleman who bought ‘im 
might come hafter ‘im in the meantime, and 
would not like it.” ‘*We will not be gone 
long; all we want to do is to drive him up 
and down the street here. If he intended to 
take him he would have been here before this 
time. If he suits, Iwill give you $350 for 
him; the other party was to give you only 
$260." **Well, hit is my place to get all I 
can for my employer. °E cost *im $1020 last 
Spring.” 

The horse was accordingly hitched up, and 
just as they got into the buggy a man rushed 
up breathless, with the perspiration rolling 
down his face, exclaiming : 

“Hold on! What do you mean? I 
bought this horse yesterday, and came now 
to pay for him. What do these men want 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
GRANGE. 


The twelfth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts State Grange Patrons of Husbandry, 
opened in the Town Hall, Marlboro, on Tues- 
day morning, four hundred delegates being 
present, representing nearly all parts of the 
State. The morning session was opened by 
an address of welcome by Master James Dra- 
per of Worcester, followed by reports of the 
Secretary, H. A. Barton of Dalton, and the 
Treasurer, J. T. Ellsworth of Barre. The 
Secretary's report showed that six subordi- 
nate granges had been formed during the 
year, the increase in membership being about 
500. 


2700, 


The total membership in the State is 
and the fast gaining 
J. T. Ellsworth, the treasurer, re- 
ported about $900 in his hands. 


movement is 


ground. 


The afternoon session was public and was 
occupied by addresses from Hon. Mortimer 
Whitehead of New Jersey, of the National 
Grange, and Hon, John E. Russell, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricult- 
ure. Both gentlemen discussed the tariff, and 
pronounced strongly in favor of tariff for rev- 
enue only. They also denounced monopolies, 
which they declared oppressed and victimized 
the farmers. 
vate, and was occupied by reports of subordi- 


The evening session was _pri- 


CLEVELAND’S CABINET. 
Probable Effects of the Change on Office 
Holders--Views of an Old-timer. 


(Correspondence Rochester Sunday Herald ) 


“Yes, the principal topic of conversation 
here, at present, is the probable action of the 
in-coming administration.” 

The speaker was Mr. William M. Ashley, 
of 506 Maine Avenue, a man whose large and 
intimate acquaintance with prominent public 
men here in Washington, renders his opinion 
of unusual weight. 

‘The all-important question among the 
clerks of the various departments, is, Who is 
to goP In my opinion there will be very few 
changes among the old-time employes, who 
have been here year in and year out, through 
several administrations. The removals will 
occur among the heads of departments.” 

‘The sense of mistrust which must necessa- 
rily pervade the departments, is, I — 
detrimental to the proper transaction of busi- 
ness ?” 

“Well, rather, I reckon. It unfits the 
clerks for business. Some get very blue, for 
they have purchased little homes which they 
must sacrifice.” 

**Last summer it was reported that many 
were ill of malaria. [low 1s it ?” 

‘*More likely ill ofa fear of change. I 
don’t think Washington is so very malarious. 
At the same time I admit that since residing 
here, L have not always felt first-rate. At 
times I have been greatly troubled with sharp- 
shooting pains. One day my right arm and 
leg would torture me with pain, there would 





nate and county granges and the conferring 
of degrees. 

The following abstract of Master Draper's 
opening address is copiee from the Herald of | 
Wednesday : 

Mr. Draper, after alluding to the fact that 
this, the 12th annual meeting of the State 
Grange, is the first ever held in Middlesex 
county, said he was gratified to be able to re- 
port a continually improving condition of the 
order in this State. ‘The meetings have been 
largely attended, and the interest and enthu- 
siasm in most of the granges have been very 
noticeable. Spencer, Boylston and Grafton 
are indebted to their granges for successful 
cattle shows and floral and fruit exhibitions. 
The representation of the grange made by the 
Worcester grangers on the occasion of the 





with bim !” | 

To which the groom replied: ‘You were | 
to be ‘ere at ten o'clock, you know, and this | 
gentleman wants ‘im at $350. Now, do you 
think I'm going to let you ‘ave ‘im for $260, 
and wait your convenience?” ‘‘As I was a 
few minutes late, I'll give you $350.” “No,” 
replied the groom, ‘‘these gentlemen shall 
‘ave ‘im as they made the offer first.” 

They were only too anxious to pay the 
$350, and take him, without more ado, which 
they did. To-day they are wise:, 2s they 
found on trial that they got $125 worth of 
horse-flesh, instead of the $1020 horse they 
expected to get for $350.— Wilkes Spirit. 

The above game is extensively carried on 
in this city, and is the way the crooked horse- 
shysters co-operate to catch the ‘‘sucker.” 
Their stables are generally in small streets, 








| tlemen. 
| are strong and to the point. 
| even warrant the animal. 





We can not take subscriptions to any other publica- 
tions than those above named, nor at any reduction | 
from the prices here given 

Specimen Copies.—We cannot specimen 
copies of any publication except the FARMER. 

N. B.—Affter receiving the first number of 
the maguzine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
have fulfilled our part of the contract, and any com- 
of non-reception, or order for change, should 
be addressed to the publishers of the periodical 
in question and not to us. 


furnish 


piaint 





. ’ Di 
Farmers Directory, 
The Business Houses waese cards appear in this 

column are among the best and most reliable in the 

city 
AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCItIANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Amos KEYES. Freb. L. Keres. Cuas. A. KEYES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Ws. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHAaAs. O. Brooks. 


INSURANCE. 








Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, .... «+ + «$271,818.40 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ..... 22,268.97 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, ... .  18,300,66 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pree’t and Treas. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 7 





General Hutelligenee. 


PERSONAL. 

Alexander Graham Bell, who has now been 
ounced the first inventor of the working 
lephone by every Court but the Supreme 
irt of the United States, and who expects 
) win in the latter Court, as in the others, is 
t perceytibly elated by his success, writes a 
Washington correspondent to the Philadel- 
plia Record. Heis immensely rich, and by 
his invention all the members of his family 
have | enriched. But Bell is just the 
same cheery, eager, hard-working devotee of 
ice, that he was backin the old days of 
‘poverty and obscurity. Bell cares noth- 
ing for money as money, He is not a money- 
maker. Like Agassiz, and all other great 

sclenusts, he is ‘*too busy to make money.” 
The University of Vermont undoubtedly 
contains the oldest student in the United 
States. Rey. I. C. Wilder, who entered the 
of “32, was unable to complete the 
. and has now, although in his eighty- 
third year, entered the class of °85, hoping to 
couplete the long-neglected course of study. 
Captain Howgate, the defaulter, has been 
teard from. He has written to Lieut. Greely 
asking for a loan of either one, or five hun- 

“red dollars. He did not get it. 

A gentleman delivered a lecture in this city 
4 few evenings ago, his thesis being that Her 
Royal Majesty Victoria, now Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was lineally descended 
from David, the Psalmist, King of Israel, 
through a certain princess who derived her 
lineage from Dayid, through Zedekiah, and 
who, for some unexplained reason, saw fit to 
emigrate to Ireland, where she became the 
mother of a family. One of her descendents 
was King Feargus I. of Scotland, ancestor of 
James VII; of Scotland, and James 1. of 
England, from whom Victoria is descended. 
The lecturer furthermore declared that. the 
Queen herself was sure of her descent from 
the Psalmist, and bad shown him ‘‘a jewelled 
*croll of costly workmanship,” in which the 
Whole business was worked out, without a 


een 


} 


Class 


course 


| yarn has been spun from their hair. 


| thousands mourn, would be an applicable render- 





and those that have been used by private gen- 
Notices can be seen every day ; they 
The operators 
When they give a 
pedigree they also give the name of a person 
who bred the horse, and the place of breeding, 
a thousand miles away, so that the customer 
cannot wait the time necessary for corres- 


| pondence, fearing his bargain might be gone. 


Their descriptions read : 


Givine up Drivine.—lI offer for sale, for about 
half his value, the very speedy gray pacer, Gray 
Jobn, 8 years old, 154 hands high; can pace 2 :304, 
and trot in 2:44. A lady can drive him. This isa 
rare opportunity. Apply atstable, rear of No. 1411 
Street. 


Or, 

UNEXPECTEDLY A Private Famity have to 
leave the city. They will sell for half value a very | 
gentle and handsome Bay horse, 6 years old, 15:3 
hands high. Call at No. 1312 ——— Street, rear 
of No. 1602 ——— Street. 

Or, again: 

Tue Proverty or A Wipow Lapy.—8$310 will 
buy family and road horse, James A., 5 years old, | 
15 hands high; he has a fine mane and tail, and is 
very stylish and handsome; he has fine, clean 
limbs, and good, sound feet; does not wear boots, 
and will behave well in company; he is fearless of 
steam, music, and all street obstacles; he cost the 
owner $1800 last Spring; he trotted three heats 
when purchased at Eminence, Ky., in 2:31, 2 :304, | 
2:30; he was raised by R. Y. Headlong, of Ken- | 
tucky. He will be warranted sound, kind and gen- 
tle, and to trot a full minute in 2:35. Speed will 
be shown to purchaser, and trial of ten days will 
be allowed to test his qualities. 

Another says: 

$330 Witt Bry tHe Fast anp HIGH-BRED 
trotting and road mare, Effie H.,6 years old, 154 
hands high; has a fine mane and tail; fine, clean | 
limbs; good, sound feet; wears no boots, and well 
behaved in company; fearless of steam and all 
street obstables; will stand without hitching, and 
can be driven by a lady. Effie H. trotted three 
heats when purchased at Cynthiana, Kentucky, in 
2 :28, 2:29, 2:28; she cost the present owner 31400 
on the 20th of March, 1884; will be warranted 
sound, kind and gentle, and to trot a full minute in 
2:30; Eftie H. is very handsome and stylish, and 
shows her breeding.—Philadelphia Record. 





| Fraternal 


A Nevapa ranchman has a herd of hybrid cattle, | 
crossed between the male buffalo and the domestic 
cow. They are very hardy and thrive where other 
cattle would starve. Their beef is excellent, and | 


Tue combination, proportion, and process in | 
preparing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, are peculiar. to this 
medicine, and unknown to others. 


Man’s inhumanity to woman makes countless 


ing of Pope’s line, in view of the indignities she has | 
suffered and pains undergone at the hands of un- | 
skilful physicians and quacks. Naturally modest 
she suffers on until forced to consult « physician 
regarding some female difficulty which she well 
knows is sapping her strength. All this embar- 
rassment can be avoided and a cure effected by 
purchasing Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescription” of 
your druggist, and taking as directed. Price re- 
duced to one dollar. 


Dvurino the cholera panic in Paris, a newspaper 
was sold on the boulevard which the boys cried 
out in this way: “Buy L’Anti-Trac (the Anti- 
Scare,) the only journal which doesn’t mention the 
cholera.” ‘The purchaser found that he had bought 
four blank pages. 


Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to hersel 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general* 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables | 
these important organs to perform their natural | 





functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- | 
ties of the body. 


THE quantity of wheat stored in Milwaukee, at | 
last accounts, was so great as to exhaust the ca- 
pacity of the elevators. It is proposed to utilize 
some of the vessels which are to remain in port | 
during the winter for storing the surplus grain. | 


Tue historian of the Norman Conquest, E. A. 


the Youth’s Companion three papers on the curious 
subject of “Children a Thousand Years Ago,” in 


people in the ninth century. 


A MAN has squatted on the only land by which 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River can be 
reached, and charges visitors $12 each for a sight 
of that remarkable specimen of nature’s handiwork. 


A Pitirut Signt.—What sadder sight can |e 
imagined than that of a noble man, whom the 
world can ill afford to spare, stricken down in the 
prime of a useful life by consumption. Thousands 
are yearly filling consumptives’ graves who might 
be saved by the timely use of Dr. Pierce’s “Golden 
Medical Discovery,” which is a positive cure for 
consumption in its early stages. It is the best 
alterative and pectoral inthe world. All druggists. 


Work is not yet finished on the New York State 
Capitol at Albany, which has already cost about 
$16,400,000, and the expense of completing the vast 
structure is variously estimated at from $3,000,000 
to $10,000,000. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Is very Palatable and Agrees with the Stomach, 

Dr. J. Wonrine, of Newark, Ohio. says: “I 
have used Scott’s Emulsion in comparison with 
the plain oil and acid emulsions and find it to agree 
much better with the stomach and give better re- 
sults in the diseases in which Cod Liver Oil is use- 
ful.” 


Froressork Feiper in Luzerne, Switzerland, 
discovered some two years ago a process by which 
he can keep milk perfectly fresh at least a fort- 
night. He delivers milk in Paris, fresh from the 
mountain districts of Luzerne. 


Joy To THE Rupturep! Radical cures are now 
guaranteed in every case of Rupture undertaken 
by the Specialists of the Invalids Hotel and Surgi- 
cal Institute, in Buffalo. No cutting, no blood, no 
pain, no danger. All trusses and other artificial 
supports can be discarded. A vast experience has 
resulted in our Surgeon-Specialists so perfecting 
their improved method of treatment as to radically 
cure every case undertaken in the past three years, 
and they therefore feel warranted in offering to 

rantee a perfect cure in every case, no matter of 
ow long standing, of what size, or what the age of 
the patient. Only a few days residence at our 
Surgical Institute required. Reterences given, by 
permission, to those who would like to correspond 

with some of those whom we have cured. 
Pamphlet of particulars, with testimonials, 

sent to any address for ten cents. 

Address, Wox.p’s Dispensary Mepical Asso- 

craTion, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A MILD, open, unsettled winter, with an unusu- 
ally green Christmas and genial New Year, are 
predicted in the late Mr. Vennor’s almanac. It is 
also asserted that we are in the midst of a “moist 
period,” which is to last two years. 


Impure Bioop.—{n morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VeGrTINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 

A Ba.timore paper says that city alone put up 
the past season 14,400,000 cans of peaches, 200,000 
cans of , 300,000 cans of string beans, poe 
cans pears, 3,000,000 cans 0 tomatoes, an 
1,000,000 cans of fruits and other vegetables. 


A worm, thi ears destroyed many 0} 
the pine trees in North Carolina, and is again mak- 
ing havoc this season. 








ConrrpentiaL advice, to either sex, on delicate 
Book three 





diseases. letter stamps. Address, 
oer Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 


| ham, Medfield, Holliston, Westboro, Dover 


| country during the year and the financial con- 


| Boston. 


| feeling of the national grange toward the de- 
| partment of agriculture. 


| grange felt that the agricultural interests of | 


| with the limited means at his command. 


| mercial 


| value to this most important industry. 


|; members of the national grange. 


| commissioner will be appointed from the op- | 


| bent, it is not surprising that the agricultur- 


| Wyatt Aiken of South Carolina as a person 


| an attempt to establish a Patrons’ Aid Society, 


| dozen 
| recommendation of the national grange. 
| urged that, as the order is often called to ap- 


| pear in public in connection with the burial 
| of members, a regalia for the officers and a 


| themselves with the same within a specified 


| selling, and every other feature demoralizing 


Freeman, who has just been appointed to a profes- | 
sorship of history at Oxford, will contribute to | 


which he describes the every-day pursuits of young | 


| 


city’s bi-centennial is the subject of compli- 
mentary mention. Six new granges have 
been established during the year, at Framing- 


and Southboro. Two new district organiza- 
tions have been perfected, one in Middlesex, 
southwest, and the other combining the 
granges in southern Middlesex and Norfolk 
county. The increase in membership in the 
State during the year is about 30 per cent., 
and financially the grange is in better condi- 
tion than at any time during the past nine 
years. The address alludes to the recent ses- 
sion of the national grange, and says while 
the total 1 embership remains about the same, 
127 new granges have been established in the 


dition of the order is good. The next annual 
session of the national grange will be held in 


Mr. Draper continued: In each of my com- 
munications during the past five years, I have 
endeavored to give a correct statement of the 


The first year, un- 
der Hon. William LeDuc’s direction, the | 
the country were served as well as could be 
His 
retirement to make way for Dr Loring was 
not well received by the farmers of the 
country, and Dr. Loring’s pet scheme to have 
a department of industry created to embrace 
the agricultural, mining, manufacturing, com- 
and railroad industries under one 
head met with widespread dissatisfaction and 
indignation. His open hostility to the sor- 
ghum industry created still further opposition 
from the progressive agriculturists of the 
country. To the credit of the commissioner 
be it said that nothing has been heard about 
the department of industry of late, and his 
opposition to sorghum seems in a large degree 
abated, and he is causing continued experi- 
ments to be made in this and other directions, 
which, it is hoped, will prove of inestimable 
The 
policy of the department in the last two years 
has been more in accord with the views of the 
As it is 
generally conceded that the change in the ad- 
ministration soon to be made will also affect 
the department of agriculture, and that the 


. “wf . | 
posite political party than that now incum- | 


ists of the country feel an unusual interest. 
Mr. Draper alludes to the fact that the na- 
tional grange unanimously voted to present 
to the incoming President the name of D. 
eminently qualified for the position, and 
briefly commends the selection. 

The address next referred to the failure of 


and recommends to members of the order the 
Aid Association of Worcester, 
which has now a membership of about 800 
and board of officers made up in part of pat- 
rons. Master Draper said less than halfa 
granges in the State have adopted 
badges or regalia in accordance with a 

* 


neat badge for members is indispensable. 
He suggested that at this meeting action be 
taken to require the granges to adopt a stand- 
ard uniform regalia and badge, and provide 


time. 

Master Draper said he finds among the 
farmers of the State, a strong and constantly 
increasing sentiment in favor of establishing 
a State Agricultural Society, that shall be un- 
der the management and control of farmers, 
instead of aspiring politicians, horse jockeys, 
and faney stock breeders ; a society that shall 
be democratic in its management, instead of 
oligarchical, such a fine specimen of which, 
we have had in the so-called New England 
Agricultural Society ; a society whose premi- 
ums shall be awarded honestly by disinterest- 
ed and competent judges, whose exhibitions 
shall be free from gambling, pool selling, rum 


in its influence. ‘The time is now at band for 
the formation of this society, and who shall 
lead off in the work if not the members of this 
Order ? 

After recommending that the two trustees 
of the State Agricultural College to be 
chosen, be selected from the alumni of the in- 
stitution, the address continues : 

“‘T have been requested by the Worcester 
Central Grange to ask your cogperation in 
securing a change in the present trespass law, 
so that an owner or occupant of real estate shall 
have the right to arrest a person trespassing 
or committing depredations upon his premises. 
The abuses to which a farmer is subjected by 
lawless tramps and thieves, are so familiar 
that a single allusion is sufficient to enlist 
your sympathy. We should also see if it is 
not possible to secure a change in the dog 
law, that will compel dog owners to keep 
their dogs under the same restraint that other 
domestic animals are restricted to. To effect 
these ends, we must petition. We must make 
our representatives sensibly aware of our 
wants, and also present our case in a large 
body before the committee, when a hearing 
on our petition is ordered. The sportsmen’s 
clubs will be on the alert, and no doubt bird 
suppers will be again tendered our Legisla- 
tors. I would recommend that your Com- 
mittee on Legislation be authorized to pre- 
sent these questions in the name, and at the 
expense of, the Massachusetts State Grange.” 





DECREASE IN MINNESOTA FLOUR 
PRODUCIION. 


‘A tendency to curtail the flour production 
of Minneapolis, for a long time so very large,” 
says the Northwestern Miller, *‘is becoming 
apparent. For two weeks now there has 
been a loss of a few thousand barrels, and it 
is evident that the falling off will even be 
more marked for the current week. The pro- 
duction last week was 141,000 barrels—a 
daily average of 23,500 barrels—against 146,- 
000 barrels the preceding week, and 66,000 
barrels for the corresponding week in 1883. 
The loss in output last week, was due toa 
slight shortage of water power for a few mills, 
and short stoppages for trifling accidents in 
others. 

‘*But more important factors are now en- 
tering into the situation, which are likely to 
cut down the production of mills somewhat, 
for atime at least. One of these is a de- 

ressed flour market. Many of the mills, 

owever, have orders ahead which will insure 
their steady operation for some time. Mill- 
ers say that, should the depressed condition 
of the flour market continue, they will ease 
off the output of their mills. While this 
would have quite an effect on the production, 
there is very little probability that it will very 
soon get much below 20,000 barrels daily. 
The growth of trade in new regions leads to a 
hopeful view of the situation. Nearly all 
speak of a growing demand from the South, 
and it is certain that the active efforts recent- 
ly made to secure a fair share of the trade, 
have borne fruit. Export trade is steady in 
volume, but firm, and advancing freight rates, 
both inland and ocean, have tended to weaken 
confidunce of Eurapean buyers, who are be- 
coming more cautious.” 





Tur number of deaf mutes in the world is esti- 
mated at 900,000. Of these, 63 per cent were born 
deaf, the others losing their hearing by accident or 
other causes. 


A BLIND old beggar who died in Pittsburg, Pa. 


be great redness, heat and swelling of the 
parts, and perhaps the next day the left arm 
and leg would be similarly affected. Then 
again it would locate in some particular part 
ot my body, and produce a tenderness which 
would well nigh drive me frantic. There 
would be weeks at a time that I would be af- 
flicted with an unremitting kind of pain that 
would come on every afternoon, and leave me 
comparatively free from suffering during the 
balance of the twenty-four hours.” 

«Of course you consulted the doctors re- 
garding your difficulty ?” 

“Consulted them? Well, I should say I 
did. Some told me I had neuralgia; others 
that I had inflammatory rheumatism, for 
which there was no cure.” 

‘‘But didn't they try to relieve your miser- 
ies ?” 

“Yes, they vomited and physiced me, blist- 
ered and bled me, plastered and oiled me, 
sweat, steamed, and everything but froze me, 
but without avail.” 

‘*But how did you finally recover?” 

‘I had a friend living in Michigan, who 
had been afflicted in a similar way, and had 
been cured. He wrote me regarding his re- 
covery, and advised me to try the remedy 
which cured him. I procured a bottle and 
commenced its use, taking a tablespoonful 
after each meal, and at bed-time. I had used 
it about a week when I noticed a decrease of 
the soreness of the joints, and a general feel- 
ing of relief. I persevered in its use, and 
finally got so I could move around without 
without limping, when I told my friends that 
it was Warner’s Safe Rheumatic Cure, that 
had put me on my feet.” 

‘‘And do you regard your cure as perma- 
nent ?” 

‘This was more than a year ago, and the 
trouble has not returned, and I haven't been 
so well for years, as I am now.” 

‘Speaking of President-elect Cleveland, 
who, in your opinion, will comprise his Cabi- 
net ?” 

‘*That is as difficult to determine as it is to 
say what office-holders will go. Many good 
men have been named for the position—Bay- 
ard, Thurman, Bragg, and McClellan, not to 
mention a lot of lesser lights. Each promi- 
nent politician has a slate made up, which he 
is backing to win, but then, as is always the 
case, some one will get left.” 





NOT MUCH ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 
HOP GROWEBS, 


The hop market is in a demoralized condi- 
tion and the outlook for holders is very dis- 
couraging. Prices have been steadily settling 
down from week to week, and it is now difli- 
cult to sell choice grades at over 16 cents per 
pound, though in a small way dealers occa- 
sionally get 18 cents. Brewers are not stock- 
ing up and no ordinary concession will induce 
them to take more than enough for current 
use. Dealers cannot give a reliable selling 
price for choice Eastern hops, and they could 
not guarantee more than 14 cents per pound 
for consignments, if they would guarantee 
anything. 

English advices are unfavorable, with no 
demand for American hops except at very low 
prices. German hops are coming this way, 
and the imports into this country for a few 
weeks past have been running ahead of the 
exports. In the country prime hops have 
been bought at 13 cents, and even at that 
price dealers are indifferent, as they see no 
prospect of an outlet. 

In all sections the crop of hops is larger and 
of a better quality than usual, and at present 
nobody can tell how low prices will go, though 
some well posted persons say that a reaction 
will set in before long, as prices are now 
lower than the cost of growing and picking. 

Last year at this time prime hops were sell- 
ing at 23 to 25 cents, and two years ago the 
market was booming at $1 pere pound. The 
following remarks from the Waterville, (N. 
Y.) Times are worthy of attention : 

‘The outlook for the immediate future is 
quite bad, but growers hold the key to the 
situation, and as they come on the markets 
so will it be influenced for or against them. 
A rush on the market would send prices way 
down, but if growers will consent to feed out 
the hops just as fast as brewers get hungry, 
and no faster, there is much hope of a steady, 
if not better market. Brewers are holding 
off to see the market touch bottom, and will 
not buy to any extent until they think it has. 
Prices are now much lower than they should 
be, and low enough for brewers to make a big 
profit on the hops used, while it will ruin 
many farmers, as low grades now hardly pay 
the cost of raising.” 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


England, and especially London, is greatly ex- 
cited over an attempt which was made on Satur- 
day to blow up London Bridge. ‘The explosive 
agent, whatever it was, was either dropped from 
the bridge, or floated under it by means of a boat, 
but, atall events, if the intention was to damage 
the bridge, it was entirely unsuccessful, for beyond 
breaking a few windows in the vicinity, no great 
harm was done, the explosive being so placed that 
the greater part of its force was expended on the 
water. The police have discovered nothing that is 
likely to assist them in their inquiries as to the ori- 
gin of the explosion, but it is naturally enough laid 
to the Irish conspirators. The London Times goes 
further than this, and assumes that in some way the 
United States is at the bottom of the whole matter, 
saying: 

“The moment has come to ask whether Ameri- 
can law might not be altered so that immunity 
could no longer be accorded to men who make no 
secret of their murderous intentions. With such 
outrages politics is entirely unconnected.” 

At all events, the outrage cannot fail to have the 
effect of hampering the liberal policy which the 
government is disposed to pursue toward Ireland, 
and to render nugatory any efforts toward a fair 
adjustment of the Lrish question. 

Captain Dudley, and the mate of the wrecked 
yach, Mignonette, who were recently sentenced to 
death for killing the boy Parker, for food to kee 
themselves alive, and were afterwards rescued, 
have had their sentences commuted to imprison- 
ment for six months, a merely nominal penalty, 
but one which will satisfy all demands of public 
justice. 

The steamship Carranza from Rotterdam for 
Lisvon, has foundered off the Isle of Wight. 
Eleven persons were drowned, and eighteen were 
saved. 

Ear! Granville has peor A announced that the 
efforts of England to amicably adjust the difficulty 
between France and China, have failed. 


France. 


The Senatorial elections are fixed for January 
25th. 

The next Presidential election in France bids fair 
to be almost as exciting as the one which has just 
been passed through in the United States. M. 
Grevy is constitutionally eligible for re-election, 
and is more than willing to have a second term. 
But there are strong obstacles in the way, and a 
strong anti-Grevy campaign has already been or- 
ganized in Paris. 

The Tariff Committee of the Chamber has re- 
fused to increase the duties on rye, maize, and oil 
seeds. 

The Gaulois says that France has purchased 
seven British steamers for use in conveying addi- 
tional troops to China, 

It is believed in official circles that the Chinese 
fleet intends to attack the French transports now 
on their way with reinforcemeuts. Orders have 
been telegraphed to Admiral Courbet, in command 
at Kelung, to send a cruiser to meet the Chinese. 


Germany. 


The Congo Conference is expected to conclude its 
sittings this week. The American neutrality 
scheme proposes that the powers occupying the 
territory of the Congo basin shall not make war 
upon each other nor upon the natives. Mr. Stan- 
ley has assured the committee that England has 
accepted his prsuenien to re ize the African 
International Association, but its formal ratifica- 
tion is still awaited. Portugal has withdrawn its 
opposition to General Sanford’s railway scheme. 
The American delegates will support Sir Edward 
Malet’s proposition for the total abolition of the 
slave trade. 

Prince Bismarck has received another snub in 
the Reichstag, that body having decisively refused 
to create a second d hip in the ministry for 
foreign affairs, although the measure was asked 
o —s and advocated by him in a speech to 
the house. 





The War in Egypt. 

It is reported that the Mahdi has written to Os- 
man Digna appealing for re-enforcements, and that 
Osman has replied that it is impossible to comp! 
with his appeal, as he himself expects an 
from the enemy. The Nile expedition has gone 
into encampment at Korti, where cattle and pro- 
visions are plentiful. The natives have little or no 
confidence the British expedition will prove 
successful. They positively refuse to accompan 
the English forces beyond Merawi on any anil 
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eee ae on deposit in a savings 


A from Korti says that a 
wise Aas ccrived tase trem Kitestos, wales ells 


he left about Dec. 1, reports that General Gordon 
was well, and that the General recently severely 
defeated the rebels, killing a large number and 
blowing up the forts at Omderman. 

General Items, 

The Pope has created a sensation in clerical 
circles by writing a pontifical letter to Cardinal 
Parrochi, strongly denouncing divorce as a flag- 
rant violation of the sacraments of the duck. 
The holy father makes a most vigorous appeal 
against the divorce bill now being discussed in the 
Italian Chambers. 

The Spanish Press is uneasy over the prospect 
of the rejection by the American Congress of the 
new treaty. 

A despatch from Odessa says: “The Turkish 
atrocities in Macedonia are increasing. As many 
as 200 Christians have been murdered within the 
= few weeks, and three villages have been 

urned. Kidnapping is common, and the inhabi- 
tants are afraid to leave their houses.” 

More French successes are reported in Madagas- 
car and many of the Hova chiefs are submitting. 

A Paris news agency publishes a letter from a 
soldier in China, stating that Gen. Negrier, in de- 
feating 10,000 Chinese regulars, handed over 200 
prisoners to the best French riflemen for target 
practice, and that all of them were killed. 





Business Aotices, 


Cat h 
‘atarrh. 
cincrkable results in a disease so uni 
a idalwith such a variety of characteris 
+ Catarrh, prove how effeetually Hood’ s 
through the blood, reaches 
sery | Lutnan system. A medi 
ine, tike anythin cise, ean be fairly judged 
only by its resutis. We point with pride to 
the glorious record Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
eutered upon the hearts of thousands of  « 
9 it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or sis 
or $5. C. lL. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Rarviages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


_in Compette, Dec. 10, by Rev. J. T. Blades, Henry L. 
Crane of Bridgewater to Lizzie A. Cole of Campello. 
in launton, Dec. 10, by Rev. C. H. Learoyd, Mr. 
Charles Foster of Longwood to Miss Elizabeth Yonge 
daughter of the late K. 8. 8. Andros. . 
In New Bedford, Dee. 10, by Kev. William J. Potter 
Frederick Prentiss Forster of New York to Edith’ 
daughter of Frederick 8. Allen of New Bedford. ° 








DIED. 


In Boston, Dec. 9, Mrs. Louisa Peterson, 81 yrs. 4 
mos. 

In East Boston, Dec. 9, Mary, wid j 
ak ’ . y, widow of Thomas 
In Bedford, Dec. 6, Isaac Hartwell, 80 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Georgetown, Dec. 9, Richard Tenney, 74 yrs. 9 
mos. 
In Medway, Dec. 13, Harriet, widow of John Mans- 
field of Lynn, 87 yrs. 9 mos. 
In Melrose Highlands, Dec. 12, Lydia Maria, wife of 
Charles Whitney, 77 yrs. 
a Newburyport, Dec. 6, Mrs. Sallie Chase Leighton, 
yrs. 
In North Brookfield, Dec. 8, Mrs. Doctor Porter, 76. 
_In Peabody, Dec. 10, Abigail, widow of the late 
George W. Potter, 70 yrs. 
In Randolph, Dec. 12, Mrs, Harriet, widow of the 
late Henry Belcher, 71 yrs. 7 mos. 
In Roxbury, Dec. 11, Rebecca Winslow, widow of 
the late RK. M. Stackpole, 80 yrs. 
In Salem, Dec. 12, Mrs. Hannah W. Cune, 82 yrs. 11 
nos. 
In West Bridgewater, Dec. 10, Betsey Niles Bassett, 
92 yrs. 6 mos. 
In West Medford, Dec. 10, Col. Edward F. Hall, 86 
yrs. 8 mos. 
In Kennebunk, Me., Dec. 5, Rev. R. M. Byram, for- 
merly of Chelsea, Mass., 71 yrs. 3 
In Pittsford, Vt., Dec. 12, Leonard Woods, M. D , 44 
yrs. 





Be Versons ordering articles edeertised & 
our columus, will please say thet they saw 
the advertisement in NEW ENGLAND 
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New Advertisements, 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


For 1885. 
FIPTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Mags. State Government, 
Judiciary, 

City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, etc. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON, 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


630 Pages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 51 


IsLAND Home 
Stock Farm, 


Crosse lle, Wayne Co., Mich. 
SAVAGE & FARNUM, Pgorgierors 


Patrocle No, 2620 (1167). 


—IMPORTED— 
Percheron Horses. 


All stock selected from the get of sires and dams 
of established reputation and registered in the 
French and American stud books. 


ISLAND HOME 
Is beautifully situated at the head of Grosse Ite 
in the Detroit River, ten miles below the City, and 
is accessible by railroad and steamboat. Visitors 
not familiar with the location may call at city office, 
52 Campau Building, and an escort will accompan 
them tothe farm, Send for catalogue, free by a | 
Address, Savace & Farnum, Detroit, Mich. 
FOR 


NEWS ::: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Cushioned Ventilated Ear-Drums cure 
Deafness. The only Government indorsed appliance 
for the purpose. Recommended by a and 
thousands who have used them. Also the NEWLY 
INVENTED EXPANSIBLE HEARING TUBES. 
Not seen when in use. Send for circular and testi- 
monials free. H. P. K. PECK, 853 Broadway, New 
York. Beware of base imitations. 4teow51 


ALLGIVEN AWAY! 
“\ 3 GOLD WATCHES, 


4 Parisian Dolls, 


35 New Dresses, &c. 


The publishers of “Happy Days,’’ the 
6p. liustrated Paper for the Boys 
ls of America, desiring to introduce 
r paper into every home, make the fol 
lowing liberal offer: The Boy or Girl 
telling us th. number of Chapters in the 
Bible, before Feb. Ist, 1885, will receive a 
Solid Gold, Lady's Stem-W ind- 
ing Watch, If there be more than one 
correct answer the — wil, ar a 
Boy’s Solid Gold Key-Windin 
Watch; the third, = Kolid Gol 
{ hh. Watches forwarded to 








Dolls (¢ 

ith life-like beautiful fea 
d curls, and blue and dark 
e. the dolls we will send acase 
of 85 Fashionable Dresses, bats, 
Parasols, Traveling Costumes, Evening Dresses, &c., made in nine 
colors, many of them from designs by Worth, of Paris, and very beau 
tiful. We want subscribers for our charming magazine, and have de- 
cided to let our friends possess @ lovely box of dolls with their 
outfits and 8 gold watches free, if they will send 25c, (stamps 
or silver) to help pay for this advt. and the bare cost of mailing you 


the paper 3 months. Pubs. Happy Days, Hartford, Conn. 


A BOX OF DOLLS FREE. 


young friends who are interested in 5 10c, for 
will send free, a Case of 4 Lovely Dolls with coieutaa al 35 dresses, 
&c., worth $1 to any little girl, and our New Sample Book > 

rice list of 100 new styles o'@Visiting 

ACME CARD CO., IVORYTON, CONN. 


BERRIES sete 
HALE BROS. So Glastonbury, Coun. 


» ban 
Wit 








See. 
o 


10teow51 





Loss and Gain. 
CHAPTER I. 


“T was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 

“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got sick 
again, with terrible pains in my back and sides, 
and I got so bad I 

Could not move! 

I shrunk! 

From 228 los. to 120! I had been doctoring for 
my liver, but it did me no good. I did not expect 
to live more than three months. I began to use 
Hop Bitters. Directly my appetite returned, my 
pains left me, my entire system seemed renewed as 
if by magic, and after using several bottles, I am 
not only as sound as a sovereign, but weigh more 
than I did before. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 


R. Frirzpatrick. 
Dublin, June 6,’81. 
CHAPTER II. 


“Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen— 
I suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the most 
terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;” 

The second made me as well and strong as when 
a child. 

“And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians— 

“Incurable !” 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him and I 
know of the s 

“Lives of eight persons” 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters, 
—— many more are using them with great bene- 


= . —Mrs. E. D. —, . 

ow To Get SicKk.—E: reelf 

it; eat too much without exercise; work too. hard 
it rest; doctor all the time; take all the vile 





4 MILLION READERS, 


Every Week in the Year. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 


For Young People and the Family, 


Send $1.75 for a year’s subscription, 
and receive the numbers free to January 
1st, 1885, and a full year’s subscription 
from that date. Specimen copies and 
Announcement free. Address 


PERRY MASON & co., - 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Zleoptiy 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Send for Catalogues and Circulars fully describing 
our pianos, What we claim for them and the advantages 
of our system of Furnishing Pianos on Easy 
Payments. 

We can giy rsin any partof New Eng- 

and from one to three ye ompiete payments. 
Sinall cash payment before piano fs delivered and bal- 
ance or ql riy till entire ¢ 


custome 


urs to 


into our system of VY P, J NTS. 
Seventy Ivers & Pond Pianos purchased 
and in daily use at New _Engiand Conserv: 
atory and indorsed by the Eminent Dr. Tourjee. 
For full infor mation, address IVF. RS & POND 
PIANO CC., 597 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


4t5l 
HIGHEST AWARD! 
A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 


STOVER WINDMILL. 
This old and reliable mill isthe simplests 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 
made. Every farmer or other 
person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It takes 
care of itseifin gales, has but 
three oiling places, turns on 
anti-friction ball-bearings, which requiré 
no oiling, and has no superior in finish, 
stented or workmanship. Send for Cata- 
ogue and testimonials. 
HeNRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
13t50 Agents, 114 State Street, Boston. 


‘A SOLID INVESTMENT! 


THE MASSACKUSETTS 
SMELTING & REFINING COM’PY, 


Buyers and Reducers of Ore, Re- 
finers and Dealers in Gold, Silver 


and Lead Bullion. 
CWorks at South Pueblo, Celorado.) 


Capital Stock . . $1,000,000. 
40,000 Shares. Par Value, $25. 
This Company bas no connection with mines, but 

simply purchases and reduces ore to bullion, and its 

bullion to cash. It is one of the most profitable and 
safe industries, as its transactions are all cash. Its 
profits are large and its products always salable be- 
cause of their intrinsic and coinage value, hence its 
stocks are unatiected by political or financial changes. 

Among the Directors are the following well- 

known conservative business men? 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, (Banker,) Boston, Mass. 

E. HOWARD, (late President of the E. Howard 
Wa ch and Clock Company,) Boston, Mass. 

Hon. E RK. TINKER, (Collector of 
Revenue,) North Adams, Mars. 

CHARLES H. NORTH, (of C. H. North & Co., 
Pork Packers,) Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM A. HARRIS, (of the 
Engine Company,) Providence, R. 1. 

JAMES E. FARWELL, (of J. k. Farwell & Co., 
Printers and Publishers,) Boston, Mass. 

OFFICES. 

‘resident, HIRAM BLAISDELL. 

e Pres. & Gen. Mang’r, MARK HODGSON, 
yeasurer, E. HOWARD. 
créary, GLORGE HU. DREW, 


of the working = steck is 
For further particulars and in- 


ny cash 
PAYM 


1 OF. 





Internal 


Harris Corliss 


1 amount 


foi mation, : 
GEO. H. DREW, Financial Agent, 
4t50 4 Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Tt EARLY COMET 

= size, Ripe, latitude 42°, 20th July 
The earliest and most beautiful 
Sold Wholesale in 


J ada J. Ss. COLLID 
J ‘MOORESTOWN, New Jersey. 





‘A Handsomely Ilus- 
r fo 


rice, $1.25 a year, 
Send three cents for sam- 
ple copy. A premium for 
every subscriber. 
HEARNE & CO., Pub’rs, 
178 Broadway, N. Y. 


a Teacher. 


Mention this Paper. 


Any Person can Play Without 








Invested in 
Soper’s Instantaneous Guide 
to the Piano , will enable you to play 20 
airs on either instrument at once. 
vious knowledge of music whatever. 
more music in one day than you can learn from a teacher 
in a month, Send for it, It will not disappoint you, 
Eve: — should have a 
GUIDE. A lady writes: ide brought much 
happiness to my family, My husband says it is the best 

© ever made. M 


n 
sets with 20 pieces of Popular Music for $1.00. Just think 
of it—you would pay more than that amount for a single 
— The set complete, will be mailed free on ‘pt 
ice, 
7 HEARNE & CO., Pub’rs, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 
Any person sending $2.50 for two subscriptions to 
Hearne’s Young Folks’ Weekly, will receive a set of Soper’s 
Guide and 2 pieces of m Mention this Paper. 


si -CLARK’S | 
ROOT CUTTER 


The Jonly Cutter that will 
cut roots in suitable shape 
or Sheep and all Stock. 
send for special circular. 
HIGGANUM MF’G 
CORP., Higganum, Ct., 
Warebouse, 38 South Mar- 
ket Street, Boston, Mass. 
5t50 


Wallinglord’s Garget C 
NOTES warZel Ulre. 
CAN MOST FULLY RECOMMEND 
the Wallingford’s Garget Cure,as I have 
known several instances where it has performed cures 
in bad cases, even when cows have given bloody milk 


and almost lost the use of one teat. 
(Signed) 8S. 8. WILLIAMS, Augusta, Me. 


W. W. WHIPPLE, Proprietor, 
Portland, Maine. 
G. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston Agents. 4t50 
A HANDSOME LADY. 
or homely lady can make money selling “Treasury of 
Thought,” (Mother, Home, Heaven,) just published. 
Ad 


No competition, good Pay to earnest workers. 
ARTIN GARRISON & CO., Boston. 


dress, 
You wish to sell good books and make money, 
| try one of our new books, “Treasury of Thought,” 
“Webster’s Family Dictionary,” (Indexed.) 
Also the standard “People’s Cyclopedia.”’ Address 
MARTIN GAKRISON & CO., 79 Milk St., Boston. 
5250 





HELP FURNISHED Mill, Farm Families, 
a and single hands a spe- 

cialty. With our contracts and the depressed times, 
Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have 
time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try and 
rove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 
Northampton, Mass 5249 








PATENTS | pice xo pay adked tor patent un’ 


til dbtained. Write for inventor's guide. 
BIRCHS 7’ ys 
. WILL WOND at 


so L B by watchmakers. By mail25c. Circulars 
tree. J. 8. Brncn & %o., 38 Dey St, 
26teop12 
CAR DS rama Cards, name on, and 10 Interest- 
ing Games l0c., 5 ks and Rolled 


Gold Ring with Pearl setting, 50c. CLINTON BROS., 
Clintonville, Ct. 26150 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky 4 el Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, ete., r 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK Co., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 


CARDS 22": New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 


an elegant prize, 0c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct, 








0 Elegant Perfumed Floral and Pano- 








2649 


New Scrap Pictures and Ten . 
15 mailed for 10 cts. CAPITOL’ CARD CO" 


FARMSAMILLS 











DAIRYMEN and FARMERS 


should use only the “Arm and Hammer” brand‘ brand Soda 


for Clea 
fa Clean. 


ping and Keeping Mik Pans Sweet and> success fer the pre 
It is the Best for all? 


HOC DISZASES.—The “Arm and Hammer” 
and Selcratus is used with great 
tion and cure of HOG 
CHOLERA and other diseases. ~ E 

Mix with the animai's food. 





To insure obtaining only the “Arm & Hammer” brand Soda 


or Salerat us, l uy i’ 
bear our name and trade-mark, « 


ry 


und or bh 


f pound” cartoons which 


r goods are sometimes substituted for the “Arm & Ham- 


sinters 
mer brand when bought in bulk. Ack for the “Arm & Hammer” brand SALSODA (Washing Soda). 
8t51,52—2d&4thwJan,Feb,Mch 





300 


CHICKENS 


ATCHED 
H AT ONCE 


CAN BE OPERATED BY A CHILypD. 
Send for Circulars and Price List. 


=z. WAN NOORDEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 


13t50 





STROWBRIDG 
‘CAS 


‘ === 
Ce 


BEST. CHEA 


EST. SIMPLEST. 


broadcasting—any quantity 
faster than any other methoc 
by sowing perfectly even 
seed is not thrown upwards. 
cast, on either or both sides of wagon 


used wherever they can be driven 
ime. Sows 80 acres wheat per day. Crop one- 


‘Broadcaster made; 
implement in the world, 
—- +mended by Agricultural collezes and best farmers 
in U. 8. Fully warranted—perfectly simple 
not be put off with any other. 


ESOWER 


is Sows all grains, grass seeds, plaster, salt, ashes, 
o 


mmmercial fertilizers everything requiring 
, better and 
SAVES SEED 
Not affected by wind, aa 
Sows half or full 
Readily 
ttached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
Lasts a life. 


fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
most accurate agricultural 
Endorsed and recom- 


Do 
Send at 


once for new free illustrated catalocue wi 
Cc. W. DORR, Manager full information and hundreds of teeth ay 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 187 FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


26t44—13tJul.Aug.Sept 





GRAPE 


Also other Small Frvits, and all 
old and new varieties of 
Grapes. Extra(Quality. War- 
ranted true. Cheap by mail. Low 
rate to dealers, Ageuts wanted, 


offered w 
tions to planters for first 


HEAPQTARTERS 
for NIAGARA, now 

hout restric- 
time. @ yr. vines, mail, 
OB each. None cenuine 
Without seal “Niagara 
Special Terms Agents, 


General Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE | 


NIAGARA 


White Grape Co.” 


SHE LARGEST sTOCK 
AMERICA,. Prices Mean 4 
Illustrated Catalogue F 


T.S, HUBBARD 422” NI 


Jew York. 





CURRANT 


2utec pe 
FAY occ: 
QUARTERS, 
Lo 


TE 
SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. 
CLASS. FR CATA 


26teops6 


GRAP 


W TO DEALERS AND 
14 GEO. &. 30 


BEST ST 
IN THE 
worRLp 
LANTERS. EVERYTHING FIRST 
SSELY N. FREDONIA, N. ¥. 





MICHIGA 


1 Steop37 


FARMERS 
300,000 Acres 


Find the best markets in the world 
right at their doors. Blizzards and 
tornadoes de not devastate their crops 
aud ruin their homes. | have 
for Sale. Easy payments; long 
time ; low rate of Interest, 


O. M. Basxgs, Lansing, Mich. 











SELLING oUR NEW WoRK ON FARMING, 


Single Copies mailed for $2.50. Send 
Table of Contents and Terms to Agents. PETER 


or 








3teoty 


Many Agents are Making $5 to $10 per Day ** 


f 
HEND 


HOW THE FARM PAYS.” 


ERSON & CO.. 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Real Estate---Stock, 
FARM FOR SALE. 


A GOOD FARM 182 ACRES, GOOD 
land, large House, and two large Barns, with 
cellars under both, all in good repair. 

GEO. F. WILLIAMS, 
5itf Fitchburg, Mass. 
OR SALE.---FARMS, ORANGE 

Groves, Timber and Mineral Lands, in Southern 
States and Mexico. RK. STUART, 
4t51 62 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 








HE CHICAGO AND 
q ORTH WESTERN 
Railyay now has for sale 


nearly I 


er 
pon wi 
Everyone. Secure a new 
farm in the best Grain 
Kegion in the world and 
jeave the marshes, stumps, \ 
stones and worn-out lands | 
of the East. Don’t wait, 
now is the thme te bay. 
Going rapidly, and prices 
will advance soon. For 
ma guides and all 
information, apply to 
SHAS, E. SLYDMONS, 
Veet Commissioner, 
Cc. & N. W. Rail 
CHICAGO, 


way Co., 


Illinois. 
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 HOLSTEINS. 


100 HEAD now at my farm and at quarantine at 
Waltham, Mass. including . 

5 VERY FINE YEARLING BULLS. 

5 VEARLING HEIFERS ip calfto Lincoln 
120 N. H. B., son of Jacob 24, 56N.H. B. 

90 VEARLING HEIFERS in calf and not 
yet served. 

All selected by my buyer in Holland, a man of 40 years 
— in the business. 

atalogue and cen on application. 
CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, Raapvitis, Mass. 





BLACK HOGS. 


I WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION 
of farmers of New England to my herd of Poland 
China Hogs. Have spared neither time nor expense 
for the last five years, so that now I think I have not 
only the largest but the best herd in the East. Get 
my prices before you order. 

13140” S. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 


VIRGINIA FARMS S354 


BARGAINS 
in lands of all kinds. Catalogue free, New Map 
of Va. lGc. H. L. STAPLES, Richmond, Va, 
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Legal Notices, 


Cor MONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
ro the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other per 
sons interested in the Estate of MIAL CUSHMAN, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deceased, Greet 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by SARAH A 
CUSHMAN, who prays that letters of administration 
with the will annexed may be issued to her, no ex- 
ecutor being named in said will; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
January next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Sole 
of said Court, this sixteenth day of December, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
four. 3t51 J. H. TYLER, Register. 

YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

JSETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
Vo the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of CAROLINE J. NASON, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Susie C. BAILEY 
of said Winchsster, who prays that letters testamen 
tary may be issued to her, the executrix therein 
named, and that she may be exempt from giving a 
surety or sureties on her bond pursuant to said will 
and statute; You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of January next, 
at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is here- 
by directed to give public notice thereof, by ered 
this citation once a week, for three successive weeks, 
in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this ninth day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

3150" J. H. TYLER, Register. 








YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of JAMES E. LATIMER, 
late of Newton, in said County, deceased, Sreetins 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by ANNA R. LATI- 
MER, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties 
on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of January next, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
onee a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 
aper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Soston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eighth day of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

8150 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of SUSAN B. CURRIER, late 
of Lexington, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate not 
already administered of said deceased, to NATHANIEL 
E. SPAULDING, of Boston, in the County of Suffolk; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of January next, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, ifany you have, against 
the same. And the said petitioner is hereby directed 
to give public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this ninth day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

3t50 J. H. TYBER, Register 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of MARGARET 
KINNIVAN, late of Bedford, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, JAMES KAVANAGH, the 
Executor of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the account of his administration upon 
the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited to a 
pear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in 
said County, on the fourth Tuesday of December next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if an 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. An 
said Executor red to serve this citation by 
blishing the same once a week in the NEW ENGLAND 


AKMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
‘ Pebiiestion to be two days, at 


successively, the last 
least, before said 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, uire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-fourth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 


and -four. 
ted J. H. TYLER, Register. 

















SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 
And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial Bags, 
15 ths., 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, $2.50. 

Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a eub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 tbs bags; 30 cents; 
100 tha, 75 cents 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 

Cirenlars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 


Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


40tf 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


GARGETINE, the In- 
fallible Cure for 


GET 


ood the test of years. 
reliable and effective. 
for free circular with 
testimonials, &e he cure 
sent post paid for $1. Send 
uy) Postal Note. THE GAR 
*ETINE CO., 
Street, Boston, Mz 


tion this paper 


PIANO FORTES 


PIANO FORTE 


==> 
Yin | 


5 

( } 

1 , 
Pd x 
& > )B8osrt0 


“— 


The largest and oldest 
tory in the United States. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


152 Tremont Street, | 
BOSTON, i 


Manufac 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORA,. 


- WHEELER'S 


GULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 

anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm or and noiseless Windmill, after a test of fé 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
i We offer to the 
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its merits. 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks aspecialty 

Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 


Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 


FARMERS’ BOILERS, 
1 For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 
lons. Every farmer should 
have one. All orders will 
be forwarded at once any- 
where in New England. 
Send for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blacks‘one Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
40tf 


THE POULTRY MONTHLY 


Conoucteo sy T, M. Fenris. 


Best Magazine of its 
kind. $1.25 per year. 


Pome copies 12e. 
FERRIS PUBLISHE 
Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 


§2t16 


Address 
481 


4tts 


bo! Chromos w 2 ts. 5 packs 
Rolled Gold Ring and samplesheet for agts. Sr 
12 Hidden Name Cards i pks. ring and sam 
ple sheet 50c, E. H. PARDEE, New Haven,Ct 


26147 


New York & New England R. R. 


Shorter by Twenty Miles than any Other 
Line Between Eoston and New York. 
Now a Double Track Road to a Connection with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
West of Willimantic. 


LEAVE BOSTON 


8.30 A.M. Day Express Train for New York (via 
Middletown and New Haven;) Pullman Cars Boston 
to New York. A part of this train runs through to 
Hartford, New Britain, Waterbury, Danbury and 
Fishkill. 

3.00 P. M. New England Limited For New York (via 
Air Line Route) running 86 miles without a stop. 
Due Grand Central Depot, New York, at 9.00 P. uM 
Connects at Willimantic with train for Hartford, 
New Britain and Waterbury. 

3.30 P. M. Afternoon Mail For New York, (via Mid- 
dietown and New Haven,) due New York 11.25 
P.M. A part of this train runs through to Hart- 
ford, New Britain and Bristol. 

6.30 P. M. Philadelphia kxp. for Hartford, New 
Haven, Jersey City, Trenton, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington, connecting for Richmond 
and points South. Through Pullman Cars to 
Washington. 

6.30 P. M. Norwich Line Exp. for New York, New 
London, Norwich, Danielsonville and Putnam. 
Train connects at New London with STEAMER 
CITY OF WORCESTER, or CITY OF BOSTON. 





Seats in Parlor Cars, berths in Pullman Cars, state 
rooms on Steamers, Tickets and information obtained 
at Ofice,322 Washington Street, or at Depot, foot of 
Summer Street. 

W. H. TURNER, sous 

A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agt 

November 10, 1884. 
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THE NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, 


DECEMBER 20, 1884. 
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From the Youth’s Companion. 


THE MYSTIC’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





“All hail!” the bells of Christmas rang 
“All hail! ’ the monks at Christmas sang; 
The merry monks who kept with cheer 
The gladdest day of all their year. 


But still apart, unmoved thereat, 

A pious elder brother sat 

Silent, in his accustomed place, 

With GOd’s sweet peace upon his face. 


“Why sitt’st thou thus?” his brethren cried, 
“It is the blessed Christmas tide ; 

The Christmas lights are all aglow, 

The sacred lilies bud and blow. 


“Above our heads the joy bells ring, 
Without the happy children sing, 
And all God's creatures hail the morn 
On which the holy Christ was born! 


“Rejoice with us; no more rebuke 

Our gladness with thy quiet look.” 

The gray monk answered: ‘Keep, I pray, 
Even as ye list, the Lord’s birthday. 


“Let heathen Yule fires flicker red 

Where thronged refectory feasts are spread ; 
Where mystery play and masque and mime 
And waltz-song speed the holy time! 


“The blindest faith may haply save ; 
The Lord accepts the things we have; 
And reverence, howsoe’er it strays, 
May find at last the shining ways. 


“They needs must grope who can not see, 
The blade before the ear must be; 

As ye are feeling I have felt, 

And wheee ye dwell I too have dwelt. 


“But, now, beyond the things of sense, 
Beyond occasions and events, 

I know, thro’ God’s exceeding grace, 
Release from form and time and place. 


“T listen, from no mortal tongue, 
To hear the song the angels sung; 
And wait within myself to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow. 


“The outward symbols disappear 
From him whose inward sight is clear; 
And small must be the choice of days 
To him who fills them all with praise! 


“Keep while you need it, brothers mine, 
With honest zeal your Christmas sign, 


Bnt judge not him who every morn 
Feels in his heart the Lord Christ born!” 


— The Story Teller. 


From the Chicago Tribune. 


HOW JOE HEARD THE ANGELS. 





BY RK. E. REXFORD. 


Little Joe sat by the attic window and 
looked out on the dull, gray afternoon, think- 


ing. 

Tittle Joe was always thinking. He had 
nothing else to do. 

For he wasacripple. He had never walked 
as other boys do. He never would, they 
said ; and when they said that, they looked at 
him pityingly. But he didn’t mind. Why 
should he ? He knew nothing of the free, 
glad life other boys lead, therefore he never 
realized the extent of his misfortune. He 
often wondered why they pitied him so. 
Hadn't he his thoughts for company? Such 
strange, beautiful thoughts, that kept him 
from getting lonely, and opened a mystical 
world to him, that was as unlike your world 
and mine, as his life was unlike the lives of 
other boys. 

Joe couldn't have told you about his 
thoughts, for he was not used to putting them 
in words. There was no one to tell them to 
except his grandfather, and he was away all 
day at his work; when he came home he was 
tired and sleepy, and not much was ever said 
between them. So Joe lived in his own little 
world alone. 


think it all out. But the organ’s voice made 
him think of God all the same, though he did 


not know why. 

“It must be the !” he whispered, 
clasping this thin little ds, and listening 
in ecstasy. ‘Oh, I wish I could see them! 
They never came this way before. I hope 
they'll stay !” : 

But soon the music ended, and Joe had to 
comfort himself with the memory of it. The 
sky grew grayer, and the wind blew into the 
bare and almost empty room, and made Joe 


shiver. But he was used to cold. Then 
flakes of snow an to fall; great white 
things that danced about with every breath of 


wind, and made him think of the fallen petals 
of his one vanished flower. 

He wondered if the blossoms in the green 
fields had all at once fallen apart. If it were 
true, how sorry the angels must be. He 
wondered how they could sing and be 

lad 


The night came suddenly, and hid the 
world outside the attic window, and Joe sat 
in the darkness and waited for his ag it 
er’s coming, with the hunger that he had al- 
most forgotten when the angels sang—gnaw- 
ing, ory heme than ever. 

‘I wish I had something to eat,” he said, 
in a voice that was full of tears. He did not 
want to cry, but he felt as if he could not 
help it much longer. 

By and by he freard a slow, heavy step on 
the creaking stairs. 

‘Grandfather's coming at last!” he cried, 
and turned his thin, eager face to the door. 
The moment it opened, he cried out: 

“I want something to eat, Grandfather. 
I'm hungry, very hungry, for the crust was so 
small this morning.” 

The old man’s answer wasasob. He tot- 
tered toachair, and sank into it wearily, 
hopelessly, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

‘‘What's the matter, Grandfather?” asked 
Joe. ‘Couldn't you get any work ?” 

‘‘Not a hand’s turn, my poor Joe,” an- 
swered the old man. ‘I begged for it. I 
told ‘em we were starving, but they said 
they’d nothing for me to do. I've been hunt- 
ing for something to doall day. I thought I 
should have to give up hours ago, I was so 
faint, but I kept on when I thought of you. 
It seemed as if I couldn’t come back without 
a mouthful of something, but I have. Oh, 
Joe, I wish we were both dead. I do, though 
maybe it’s wicked. What’s an old man like 
me to do when he can’t get work? It’s time 
to die, I think, when he can't get a crust of 
bread.” 

‘Never mind,” said Joe, trying to make 
the words sound brave and cheerful. . ‘‘May- 
be you'll have better luck to-morrow.” Then 
he sighed ; he couldn't help it, he was so hun- 
gry—so disappointed. 

**And to-morrow’s Christmas, too,” the old 
man said. ‘To think of that, and we with- 
out a morsel! It’s a hard world for folks like 
you and me, Joe—a hard, hard world!” 

Christmas Day! Joe sat and thought about 
it. He knew the names of the days, but he 
had never heard this name before. Had they 
made a new day? Would he have to add 
Christmas to Saturday?—Friday, Saturday, 
Christmas. He wondered if he could remem- 
ber it, and what was the use of having a new 
day. There seemed enough of the old ones. 
More days, he thought, than there was food 
to eat in them, and if there was to be another 
day, and no more food, he would be likelier to 
be a in future. He couldn't see why 


of food. That seemed to him the best thing 
to do. Ah, my poor Joe, you were not the 
first one who has puzzled over the problems 
of life and failed to solve them. 

By and by Joe said he would go to bed, 
and his grandfather carried him to his poor 
little cot and covered him up well. He 
shouldn’t be cold if he must be hungry. 

Joe slept at last, and dreamed of the green 
fields and the angels in them, and they were 





That old attic was the only home he had | 


ever known. It was alike a little island of 
space inagreat city. From the one poor 
window he could look out over miles and 
miles of roofs. That was all he could see, 
save the sky above and beyond them. Some- 
times it shone blue and bright above the great 
city, but almost always it was dull with the 
smoke, that the tall chimneys he could see 
here and there, in his narrow range of vision, 
belched forth from break of day till night 
came and hid everything away from him. He 
often wondered what they were making smoke 
for, and if they would always go on making 
It. 

Sometimes, when the day was ending, it 
was beautiful, with ruddy colors on the edges, 
but most of the time it was a dull, dark, som- 
bre thing, that hid the brightness of the sky as 
if in a shadow, and he was always glad when 
Sunday came, for then he could see the 
clouds, soft and white, against the background 
of blue, and there was no smoke to blot out 
or blur the beautiful picture. Then his 
thoughts went sailing away into cloudland, 
and he was happy all day long. 

Little Joe had never been into the street, 
from which a busy hum came floating up to 
him all day, and far into the night. 

He had never seen a tree. Once, a kind 
woman brought him a flower, and he thought 
it must be a bit of Heaven. He had kept it 
for days, until it faded and the withered pet- 
als were scattered on the sill. Then he had 
cried bitterly for the lost beauty and bright- 
ness. It had beenarevelation to him. Ever 
after that his thoughts and dreams were in- 
wrought with just such flowers as that which 
had been his fora little time. The flower 
had vanished, but the memory of it would 
stay with him forever. 

He had adream once of a meadow and 
green fields, with a brook running through 
them, and birds singing. He did not know 
what the things seen in his dream were, but 
when he told his Grandfather about it, won- 
deringly, the old man said he must have 
dreamed about such things. And the beauty 
of the vision staid with Joe. Often he 
thought it over, and cried out: 

“Oh, the green fields, the pretty green 
fields!” and he was always longing for them. 
Perhaps he had .a vision of Heaven—who 
knows ? 

Joe sat there on this afternoon, and looked 
out into the dreary prospect, thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. The sky was full of grayness 
that the smoke did not make. It had a sor- 
rowful look in it. He wondered if it wanted 
to cry. He wondered if it had had a flower 
and lost it. He wondered if it had ever seen 
the green fields. And he wondered if it was 
hungry. Joe was very, very hungry. He 
had had only a crust of bread for his break- 
fast, and nothing since. 

“Tf I can’t find work, we'll have to starve,” 
his Grandfather had said, with such a dis-. 
cour. ged look that Joe had cried out: 

“Oh, never mind, Grandfather, I’m not so 
very hungry, now.” ° 

Then the old man had gone away and left 
the lad alone. By and by, when he grew 
weary of thinking, he began to be hungry. 
He tried to forget it, but he could not. He 
wished his grandfather would come back and 
bring something to eat. There had been 
times before now when he had lacked food 
enough to satisfy his craving, but the craving 
had never been so great as now. For many 
days they had had nothing but a crust, morn- 
ing and night, and it seemed to him he had 
been growing hungrier all that time. He 
wondered if this was what his Grandfather 
meant by starving. 

As he sat there he heard a sound that he 
had never heard before. It was like pleasant 
thunder, low and deep, but sweet. It sound- 
ed far off, and then seemed to grow louder 
and come nearer. 

Joe, who could only look at what was di- 
rectly before the attic window, did not know 
that close to the side of the old tenement 
house a great church had been built. The 
thunder that he listened to with such delight, 
was the voice of the organ, heard for the first 
time. They were trying it at their rehearsal 
of Christmas music. For the morrow would 
be Christmas Day, and the children were to 


sing carols. 
y and by Joe heard the sound of sweet 
voices. Faint and far off at times they 


seemed to be; then, when the wind blew 
toward the old attic, they seemed to come 
closer and be just outside. How sweet the 
sound was! It made Joe think of his poor, 
lost flower. The beauty that it had held in 
color and fragrance, was changed into sound ; 
and that was all the difference there was to 
him between the flower he had mourned for, 
and the music that seemed calling to him. 

All the singing he had ever heard had been 
by his old Grandfather, and there was not 
much music in it, for the old man’s voice was 
cracked and harsh; still, Joe had found pleas- 
ure in it, and especially in the song which the 
old man sang oftenest—something about the 
‘green fields far away,” and hearing angels 
sing. Joe would listen to it, and dream 
about the green fields he had seen in his 
vision, and he sometimes fancied he could 
hear the angels singing. 

To-day, as he listened to the glad voices of 
the children so near by, but who had never 
heard of poor little Joe, and never would, 
rhaps—and whose lives were as happy as 

was miserable—he was certain that he 
heard angels. 

His eyes glowed. His breath came and 
went in excited little gasps. His face was 
full of eager joy. 

**So sweet, so beautiful!” he kept sayin 
to himself, as the music rose re fell, an 
came near and died away, while all the while 
beneath the sound of the blithe voices, the 
age deep thunder of the organ rolled about 

im, and made him think some way of God. 
Who God was, or where He was, Joe did not 
know. His Grandfather often talked about 
Him to Joe, and He was always associated in 
Joe’s mind with thoughts of angels and green 
fields ; but about it all there was a mystery 
that bewildered the lad, when he tried to 











singing, and it seemed as if every angel had 
all he wanted to eat. Then he woke up, and 
the hunger was gnawing, gnawing at his vitals 
so that he aaah and his grandfather asked 
him what the matter was, and he answered : 

‘Nothing, grandfather, only I’ve been 
dreaming.” 

But the old man knew; and he hid his face 
in his hands again and cried too. 

On one hard and wrinkled finger he wore a 
ring that was now but a slender hoop of gold. 
Once—years and years ago, when his wife 
placed it there—it was a broad, heavy band 
of yellow gold. As he held his poor old 
hands against his face, it cut into his cheek, 
the edge of it had grown so sharp. He star- 
ted up with a sudden thought. Why hadn't 
he thought of the ring before? It would 
surely buy a loaf of bread. He would go out 
and sell it as soon as morning came. But 
the resolution gave his heart a wrench, for it 
was the last thing left of Mary’s—the Mary 
who had been dead so many years. It seemed 
the link that bound them together. ‘But 
she’ll know; she won’t blame me,” he said, 
and waited for the dawn. 

It came at last. He got up and went to the 
window, and saw a new white world. The 
snow had fallen in the night and hidden away 
all unsightliness. As he stood there the bells 
began to ring, reminding him that this was 
Christmas mornicg. 

The voices of the bells stole in upon Joe’s 
slumber and awoke him. He rose up in bed 
and looked-at his grandfather wonderingly, as 
if to ask what the bells rang so early for. 

-‘Because it’s Christmas,” the old man an- 
swered in reply to the unspoken question of 
the boy. ‘You don’t know what Christmas 
means, do you? Well, years ago Christ was 
born, and this is His birthday. They ring the 
bells because the world’s glad.” 

‘‘Christ ?” Joe said, wonderingly, question- 
ingly. 

‘*God’s Son,” the old man explained. 

‘‘Where is he?” asked Joe. 

‘‘Dead—and gone to heaven,” was the re- 

ly. 
" 1 ), to the green fields!” said Joe. I wish 
I could. I dreamed of them last night, and I 
heard the angels. I heard them yesterday, 
too. They were close by. Do you s’pose 
they were in the green fields when I heard 
them sing, grandfather? ” 

‘*I don’t know,” the old man answered, not 
at all surprised at Joe’s question. He was 
used to such talk from him. 

‘‘Because if they were, it can’t be very far 
to the green fields,” said Joe, ‘‘for I could 
hear them sing just as plain. O dear!” sud- 
denly, ‘‘I’m so hungry.” 

“Yon shall have something to eat,” the old 
man said. ‘I'll go after it now. I won't be 
gone long.” And then he went out. 

Joe laid his head back on the poor pillow 
and thought while he waited. This was 
Christmas, then; the new day; the day when 
the world was glad. Then the world must 
have enough to eat, for how could it be glad 
when it was hungry ? 

Suddenly he heard a voice, a strong, sweet 
voice that seemed just outside the window, 
and it was singing something about Christmas. 
It was the sweetest sound Joe had ever heard. 
It seemed to be calling him. 

‘It’s one of the angels,” he cried in delight. 
“O, ain't it beautiful ! I don’t feel hungry 
now. I don’t b’leeve I ever would if I could 
hear the angels.” 

Joe conld not know that it was a woman 
singing in the church near by, rehearsing her 
song for the morning service, held in honor of 
the King born ina manger. She could not 
know that away up in the attic of that old 
tenement-house a boy lay listening and think- 
ing he heard an angel. If she had known 
this I wonder if her song would have been 
sweeter ? 

‘The angel's glad,” said Joe. ‘I know it 
by the way it sings. It’s because of the green 
fields. I wonder if I could find °em? They 
must be close by. If I could get there I'd 
never be hungry any more. I wonder if I 
could?” 

He crawled out of bed, full of excitement 
at the thought. He put on his old, tattered 
clothes with hands that shook, because of the 
eagerness that had possession of him. Then 
he dragged himself to the door and out into 
the dusky hall. He reached the stairs. 
There he paused a moment to take breath. It 
looked dark down the narrow opening before 
him. But that was the way he must go to find 
the green fields. 

He put out his hand, gropingly, bewildered, 
almost frightened. Then he dragged himself 
along, down one step and another, and then— 
God help the lad, he fell! 

The old man came up the stairs, bring- 
ing a loaf of bread and a little cake wi 
“M. Christmas” stamped across its face. 
“The ‘Il think it’s nicer because of that,” 
he thought, ‘‘and it'll make Cnristmas seem 
different from other days. Poor Joe! He's 
in hard luck,” and the old man sighed. There 
was bread for today—but where was it to 
come from tomorrow 

in hard luck? Not so. Joe's luck has 
turned, old man. Do you see that little heap 
in the shadowy corner of the landing? Ah, 

ou do. Do you know what it is? No? 
‘hy, it’s a boy who has started to find the 
green fields. 

The old man bends down with a cry of sur- 

rise and touches the - It stirs. ‘My 

od, it’s Joe!” he cries. n he lifts it.up, 
and as he does so the boy’s face fills with sud- 
den radiance. 

“T hear the angels,” bostines. “Listen, 
listen! and I see the green fields! I knew 
I'd find them!” ‘Then the little uplifted hand 
falls on the old man’s neck, never to be lifted 


they didn’t cut down the days to fit the supply | 


From London Truth. 


MISS MADISON’S MATCH. 


M Madison was good-looking. She 
was too tall nor too short, too plump 
nor too skinny. She had a clear complexion, 

lar features, and a pair of wonderfally 
attractive liquid gray eyes. She had also an 
undeniable ha of so manipulating her 
sometimes shabby clothes, that the beholder 
ceased to remark their shabbiness in the dis- 
tinction of the wearer. Not that the wearer 
liked shabby clothes—she loathed them with a 
fervor few people credited her with, but she 
was essentially a self-contained person, and 
endured the minor ills of life with graceful 
fortitude. The Madisons had never had any 
money to speak of, and just now things had 
come to a crisis with them. 

‘‘What on earth’s to be done with all you 

irls?” Colonel Madison had asked this, very 
Ccipleisiy, of his four motherless daughters, 
that morning at breakfast. 

It was he Christmas holidays, and the 
three yo r ones had, of course, turned up 
with t ° Christmas bills, equally importunate 
and inopportune to their << e father. 
Three more mouths to be filled, three fine, 
tall, growing girls to be clad in something, 
and the school bills going on merrily all the 
time. No wonder the wretched Colonel 
groaned over his quiver-full. 

‘‘We must marry,” said Lillian, the beauty 
of the family. 

‘*We must work,” said Ethel, who took life 
seriously, and had ‘‘views.” 

‘Thank goodness I’m too young for any- 
thing heroic to be expected of me,” said Bar- 
bara, the baby, pouting. 

‘Has anything particular happened?” in- 
quired Madge. 

‘The bank has gone, and with it all I had, 
except my pension,” said the unfortunate 
Colonel, sighing deeply. ‘‘WhenTI die you 
will all of you be paupers, so it will be better 
for you to set about doing something for 
yourselves before that sad day comes. For 
your sakes, my children, I shall take every 
imaginable care of myself; but alas! the best 
of us is but mortal.” 

That affecting thought was too much for 
the unlucky parent. He lapsed into a mel- 
ancholy taciturnity for the remainder of the 
meal. 

At its conclusion, Madge, who had been 
thinking matters over, said: 

‘Father, you are right about our doing 
something for ourselves. I can't be a gov- 
erness; I don’t know enough; but old Lady 
Dumbledon wants a company-keeper. [ll 
ask her to take me. I shall be earning £60 a 
year, and at the same time be relieving you 
of one of your incumbrances.” 

‘You're a good girl, Madge. I'm sorry to 
sacrifice you, I'm sure; but I don’t see any 
help for it.” 

Miss Madison was a girl of action. She 
speedily had all the preliminaries settled with 
Lady Dumbledon, whose service she was to 
enter toward the end of January. But before 
taking up her new duties, she permitted her- 
self the relaxation of a visit to a school 
friend, now well married and living in Ken- 
sington. 

She returned from this outing somewhat 
pensive, and, in reply to the affectionate 
badinage of her sisters, suffered it to be elicit- 
ed that she had meta man at her friend’s 
house, whom, in more fortunate circum- 
stances, she could have cared a good deal for. 
Unhappily, if, as she owned she suspected, 
the favorable impression had been mutual, 
there could be no results from it. 

Her too brief visit had come to an end; 
she and her delightful fellow-guest had sepa- 
rated after their three days’ chance acquaint- 
anceship, in all human probability never to 
meet again. Such is life, and—luck! 

She had, however, miscalculated the power 
of her own attractions. On the eve of start- 
ing for Lady Dumbledon’s, she received a 
singular letter from the man whose good for- 
tune it had been to so strongly recommend 
himself to her. 

He ‘‘had been irresistibly drawn” to her, 
he said, in the few days that they had been 


poor a man to let the dictates of his heart find 
utterance. He had let her go in silence, and 
had suffered much in so doing. Now, things 
were changed with him. He had most unex- 
pectedly come into a property of £10,000 a 
year by the sudden death ofa relative, and 
he hastened to offer himself and his newly ac- 
quired fortune, for her acceptance. Circum- 
stances connected with his accession to for- 
tune, necessitated his immediately starting 
for Australia, and would keep him out of 
England for a year. Would she forgive his 
wrecipitate wooing, out of charity for the vio- 
lees of his passion for her, and promise to 
become his wife as soon as he returned to his 
home ? 

This, denuded of many passionate expres- 
sions of regard for her, was the substance of 
the letter. 

Miss Madison carried it directly to her 
father. 

‘‘What shall you do, child?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

‘I will take your advice, but I am inclined 
to accept Mr. Smith-White’s offer,” she add- 
ed, casting down her eyes, and growing a lit- 
tle pale. 

“You were always a most sensible girl, 
Madge, and to be trusted about your own 
affairs. Accept him by all means, if you feel 
you can.” 

‘** ‘Down on your knees, and thank Heaven, 
fasting for a rich man’s love,’ ” quoted Lillian, 
the beauty, on the matter being explained to 
her, in the absolute need of her usually self- 
reliant sister for a confidante. 

Thus encouraged by her family, Miss Madi- 
son accepted her fate. Inreturn for her com- 
plaisance, she received a rapturous, (regis- 
tered,) letter of thanks, Poin sor a magnifi- 
cent diamond betrothal ring. Mr. Smith- 
White passionately deplored his hard luck in 
being obliged to embark withoui snatching 
one brief interview with his betrothed, but his 
ship was to sail that night, and he had no 
time to come down to Norwood. 

Miss Madison's circumstances having un- 
dergone this startling change, the position of 
humble companion, even to a lady of title, 
appeared an iy ple to her. 

The Dowager Lady Dumbledon, being ap- 
oy of recent events, graciously released 

er from her engagement, and, furthermore, 
invited her to spend a few days on a friendly 
visit. Being a kind old lady, with romantic 
proclivities, the dowager even gave the bride- 
elect many pretty little presents, out of sheer 
benevolence towards a girl about todo so well 
for herself. It was Madge’s first realization 
of the great truth, that to those who have, (or 
are going to have,) much shall be given. 

The months flew by. Each mail brought 
long, loving letters from the enamored Smith- 
White, who counted the days when his hate- 
ful business should be accomplished, and he 
should be at last able to return and claim his 
bride. He began to give delicate and practi- 
cal hints about the trousseau necessary to be 
got together, which he wished should befit the 
position which his dearest Madge would occu- 
py as his honored and cherished wife. Let 
no scruples, he begged, on the score of econo- 
my, restrain her in her preparations. The 
paying of the bills could be a matter for fu- 
ture consideration between Colonel Madison 
and himself. He particularly desired that his 
wife should come to him handsomely equipped 
for the round of country-house visits he meant 
to take her, immediately after the first few 
weeks of the honeymoon were over. 

Miss Madison, upon this, went to the best 
people, and ere long had ordered a trousseau 
of modest and recherche magnificence. The 
letters of her lover became more ardent. He 
begged that the marriage might take place at 
Easter, when he calculated he would have just 
reached England. Let not false delicacy, he 
implored his dearest Madge, prevent her from 
acceding to his wishes. 

Miss Madison had no false delicacy, and 
the point was conceded. Expectation in the 
bosom of the little circle at Norwood, rose 
high; for Mr. Smith-White was on his way 
home via India, whither his miserable affairs 
had dragged him. 

In a few weeks a letter came, announcing 
that he had reached Paris, where he was just 
stopping en passant to buy a few pretty trfles 
for his bride. Then came a break of three 
days in the correpsondence, followed by a 
letter from an English friend of Mr. Smith- 
White’s, who had met him at his hotel, telling 
of his sudden illness, brought on by over- 
travelling and over-excitement. After this 
came a short telegram announcing his death. 

Terrible, terrible downfall of high hopes! 
Was ever any girl so much to be pitied? 
Madge Madison turned white to her very lips 
with the shock of the news. She walked 
blindly out of the room, up the shabby stairs, 
and, locking herself alone in her bed-room, 
sat down to face the awful collapse of her 
bright expectations. 

The next day brought some amelioration of 
the situation to Colonel Madison, though his 
daughter could hardly be expected as yet to 
take comfort in it. e same friend wrote 
to say that his unfortunate fellow-country- 
man’s last act, had been to sign a hurriedly- 
p will, leaving everything he possessed 
to his betrothed wife. He had expressed a 
wish that the whole Madison family should 
provide themselves with proper mourning, 
and be present at his funeral, which was to 
take place at Kensal Green, the following 
Thursday. The writer stated that he was 
making all necessary arrangements, and he 
start for London with the remains, 
that night. 

The widowed bride-elect seemed stunned 
by the extent of her misfortune in losing thus 
the best and most generous of men. 


Her pitying sisters procured her mourning, 
Fe Rage tl cystic Bom 





but what of that? Was this a time to haggle 
over the price of needful garments to do honor 
to the memory of a noble-hearted benefact- 
or? 

Thursday morning saw the whole family ar- 
rayed in their sables ready to set out on their 
mournful journey. A coach from the nearest 
jobmaster’s, the driver being in decent black, 
so as to be in harmony with the melancholy 
occasion, pulled up at the door. 

The four black-robed young figures, with 
Col. Madison, took their places in it, Barbara 
sitting bodkin—her eyes bright with excite- 
ment—for even a funeral was nag | to 
her, as she had but few distractions. ‘They 
arrived punctual to the minute at the ceme- 
tery, oe waited for the funeral cortege to ap- 

ar. ‘Time went on, but it did not come. 
Ine hour, two hours, passed in anxious ex- 
— and still the funeral lagged strange- 

on the road. Col. Madison interviewed 
the officials. No notice of Mr. Smith-White’s 
intended interment had been given. Other 
groups of black-robed figures came weeping, 
buried their dead, and went away, and still 
the colonel and his daughters lingered, un- 
willing to be accused hereafter of any lack of 
respect. 

cold, cutting northeaster whirled mock- 

ingly amongst the head-stones, seeming to de- 
ride and insult the mourners with its bitter 
cheerlessness. At length it became apparent 
to everyone that some inexcusable mistake 
had been made, and the uselessness of further 
waiting was obvious. Col. Madison slowly 
withdrew his little convoy from the field, ana- 
thematizing the wind, the officious friend of 
the deceased, and every available subject for 
displeasure. 

le went that evening to Kensington, to see 
the lady at whose house his daughter had first 
met her betrothed, but only to find to his dis- 
may that the house was to let, and that no 
trace of Mrs. Bigley was to be found. 

Nothing, therefore, was to be ascertained 
from that quarter. He was at a loss to know 
where else to apply for information, and so 
waited patiently with the hope that the post 
would bring him some explanation. 

But no such explanatinn came. Puzzled 
and furious, the colonel telegraphedt to the 
hotel in Paris for particulars of Mr. Smith- 
White's death, and the subsequent disposal of 
his remains. An answer came back that no 
such person, nor anyone answering to the de- 
scription had visited the hotel, ard the pro- 
prietor indignantly denied that anyone had 
died nt em. under his roof. It then began 
to dawn upon the unfortunate family that they 
had been made the victims of an infamous and 
cruel hoax. 

The Dowager Lady Dumbledon, filled with 
pity for the poor girl thus heartlessly made a 
fool of, carried her off to Brighton, charitably 
trusting that change of scene might assuage 
the acuteness of those agonies of shame and 
mortification that the deceived and deserted 
young creature must be experiencing. 

The little circle wherein the Madisons 
moved and had their being was shaken to its 
foundation with indignation at the heartless 
cruelty of which poor Madge had been made 
the victim. 

The tale of her woes leaked out in Brighton, 
and awoke a perfect furor of sympathy. Her 
behavior was pronounced as perfect—she was 
80 quiet, so dignified, so patient under her un- 
merited sufferings. 

Lady Dumbledon became quite proud of 
success of the moment, and received the 
greatest possible attention. 

After a few weeks, it was semi-oflicially 
given out that Sir Reginald Dacre, a young 
man of family and fortune and irreproachable 
character, had successfully sought Miss Madi- 
son’s hand, though no formal engagement was 
to be entered into for the present, so that the 
poor girl might have time to recover her shat- 
tered feelings. 

Meanwhile Colonel Madison was receiving a 
great deal of sympathy, too. 
feature at his club, and enjoyed a notoriety he 
could well have dispensed with as the father 
of the young lady who had met with so extra- 
ordinary and unpleasant an _ adventure. 





thrown together, but he had then been too | 
| be discovered and made to pay for it,” cried 


Everyone offered him advice in the matter. 
‘*Hang it, colonel, the blackguard ought to 
one of his old friends, energetically. ‘‘Set a 
detective on his track, man.” 
The colonel] considered his friend’s advice, 
and, after considerable hesitation, concluded 
to act on it. He therefore went to Scotland 


enced oflicer, he decided to take the gorgeous 
betrothal ring to the jeweler’s whose name 
was in the case, in order, if possible, to ascer- 
tain something about the purchaser. Here a 
shock awaited him. 
dered by a lady, with instructions that it 
should be placed to Col. Madison’s account. 

‘Good heavens! Roder,” he stuttered. 
‘You dared to put a ring like that to my ac- 
count without any authority of mine! Could 
not you see that it was a vile, infamous, dis- 
graceful hoax ?” 

Mr. Roder stood high in his calling. He 
was sorry for the colonel, and so at once took 
back the ring, expressing his regret that he 
should have fallen into the error complained 
of; but as soon as Col. Madison had left his 
shop he went down to Scotland yard, and 
there made a certain conmunication which he 
had refrained from volunteering to his agita- 
ted customer. 

A few days after this Sir Reginald Dacre’s 
younger brother ran down from London and 
walked into his rooms. 

‘Look here, Regy. You say you are going 
to marry Miss Madison,” he said slowly. 
‘*Well, take my advice, and—don't.” 

Sir Reginald’s cheerful face paled. 

‘‘What do you mean?” he asked, in a pas- 
sion. 

‘I mean that she is too clever for poor, 
stupid fellows like you and me. That hoax 
was all a plant, got up by herself from begin- 
ning to end. ‘he man never existed. He 
was a myth. She took in her own people, 
she took in old Dumbledon, and she ail but 
took in Scotland yard, into whose hands poor 
old Madison at last put the affair. The only 
person, fortunately for you, that she did not 
take in, was old Roder.” 





General Miscellany, 





FASHIONABLE CRUELTY. 


Slaughter of Birds for Ladies’ Hats--What 
Mr. Bergh Thinks of it. 


Walking up Broadway one fine afternoon, 
lately, a Tribune reporter noticed an unusual- 
ly large display of plumage on ladies’ hats. 
He saw the wings, plumes, heads and bills of 
red birds, yellow birds, robins and humming- 
birds, and almost every variety of the feath- 
ered songster known, doing duty in adorning 
the headwear and trimmings of the enthusias- 
tic devotees of fashion. In many instances 
the birds that looked so pretty on these jaunty 
hats were complete ; and the stuffed songster 
looked as gay as in life. 

In the windows of a millinery store, fre- 
quented mainly by wealthy ladies of fashion, 
the reporter saw many hats thus decorated. 
With a hesitating step he went in, and was 
met by a stout dame, who wore an elaborate 
dress dotted with dead fire-flies. 

In life these fire-flies had undergone a 
squeezing process, which causes the phos- 
< sae in them to exude, and has the effect 
of making a brilliant costume. 

The store-keeper informed the reporter 
that fire-flies are imported from warm coun- 
tries, mainly the Indies, where they are pre- 
pared for market. She had them for sale. 
One of the large counters was almost entirely 
covered with stuffed birds, and various parts 
of birds, ready to be placed on hats and trim- 
mings, as the fancy or taste of the wearer 
might suggest. 

‘Are you not afraid of being arrested for 
cruelty?” asked the reporter. 

“No, indeed! we import them,” replied 
the woman, looking the reporter out of coun- 
tenance. ‘‘They would not arrest a wo- 
man ?” she asked, or rather stated, in the 
most assuring manner. 

The reporter called on President Bergh, 
who said : 

‘I have noticed lately that this cruel on- 
slaught is increasing, ‘There is a greater dis- 
play of these little tortured creatures than 
ever before. I notice it in the fashionable 
stores in upper Broadway, in cheap Sixth 
Avenue, and down in Wighth Avenue. This 
wanton slaughter, flaying birds alive, and 
tearing feathers from their quivering bodies, 
is the most barbarous cruelty that can be 
practised. It is an insult to the civilization 
which we boast! The savages can do no 
more than that! If he takes a few feathers 
from a fowl, it is the pride of a warrior that 
rompts him, not a merciless vanity, and he 
1s therefore more excusable than our more re- 
fined and cultivated people. The feathers 
are plucked from these living birds, and their 
limbs are torn from them while in the agonies 
of death, under the impression that if the 
feathers are cured while the blood is warm, 
they will have a fresher and more lasting 
tint. 

**They may import a few,” continued Mr. 
Bergh, ‘‘but the demand for birds has become 
so great of late, that ee, Jersey farmers = 
now trapping pigeons and raising squabs for 
this mar ay! iP Ey cocsticed to ceael fashion’s 
whims. The squabs are killed when only a 
few weeks old, and their plumage is fresh and 
bright. A stuffed squab sometimes looks 
more ‘‘cunning” on a hat, than a full-fledged 
pigeon. ‘ 

“Stuffed squirrels are also largely used. 
What is more ridiculous, and yet suggestive 
of insatiable vanity, than to see a couple of 
squirrels on a woman’s hat? These squirrels 


are brought over from J and the Long 
Island bogs, by boys ox them at fifteen 


selected for this bloody’ sacri- 


or twenty cents each 
are y 
fice, of their more desirable size. 





so much trouble in cutting their skins down 
to the tags size, that kittens have been sub- 
stituted. 

“It seems that nothing, not even the ost 
defenceless and prettiest of God's creatures, 
the birds of the air, can escape the merciless 
hands of fashion’s slaves. Fashion has such 
an unlimited power that our women are not 
only deaf to mercy, but ruin their own health 
and sacrifice their lives, in following its arbi- 
trary decrees. A few years ago England, 
and even India, took steps to prevent the 
further slaughter of birds. But America has 
done practically nothing. 

“If the wealthy ladies of fashion of this city 
should set the fashion by discountenancing 
this cruel practice, a great deal could be ac- 
comeltihias. If the leaders of society would 
cease using ornaments that were obtained on- 
ly through cruelty, there would soon be no 

emand for them. The prevention of this 
slaughter rests with the leaders of fashion, 
more than with this Society, for the work is 
done so secretly that we cannot trace the 
doers to their butcher shops, or get even the 
slightest evidence. We only see the results 
of their cruelty. ; 

‘So popular has this cruelty of plucking 
live animals become, that live geese are 
picked, under the impression that the feath- 
ers make a better bed than if they were 
plucked after the goose was killed.”—N. Y. 
Tribnne. 





From The Manhattan. 
OUR IDOLS. 





BY C. T. DAZEY. 





We fashion still our idols—not of stone, 

Nor beaten gold, nor costliest Indian wood; 
Ah, no! our ifols are our loved, our own, 

In whose sweet veins runs only human blood. 


Yet round their brows we see Celestial light, 
And dream them glorious as the angels are ; 

Their very presence fills the gloomiest night 
With tender radiance, like some wondrous star. 


On their dear shrines we lay our choicest gifts, 
Devotion, faith—aye, oftentimes a life— 

Oh, consecration sweet that strongty lifts 
The soul from self, through love’s divinest strife! 


God pity those who live too long and see 
That light Celestial slowly fade away, 

And, like some hideous midnight phantasy, 
Their idols crumble into common clay! 





ONE DOG TO THOUSANDS OF 
SHEEP. 
Walking a Drove from Missouri to Philadel- 
phia. 

An immense drove of sheep went stumb- 
ling, tumbling and trotting out of Newark the 
other day, on their way to Philadelphia. 
They seemed to walk all over one another. 
bumped together, and crowded until it seemed 
as though some must have been trodden un- 
der the feet of the others. A rough-looking 
countryman trudged ahead in the middle of 
the road, and the sheep followed closely. He 
seemed as dusty, ill-humored and out of sorts, 
as the sheep themselves. 

In the rear, a tall and gaunt farmer tramped 
along, with a long hickory stick in his hand. 
At every few steps he uttered a peculiar cry, 
and whenever the sheep lagged behind, he 
touched them up with his hickory stick. 

At his heels, and bringing up the tail-end 
of the procession, was a long-bodied, lean and 





her young friend, who was undoubtedly the | 


He became a | 


yard, and, on the suggestion of an experi- | 


The ring had been or- | 


scarred shepherd’s dog. He ran with his 
nose close to the ground, and apparently paid 
| little attention to the drove. But when two 

of the sheep got astray, and trotted intoa 
| garden, the dog jumped over the fence and 
| chased them back in line in no time. 

As he forced them into the herd the sheep 
swerved away from him. ‘The dog trotted 
around the drove, making it still more com- 
pact in form, and then returned to his master, 
who by this time was walking on the sidewalk 
beside the writer. 

‘‘How many sheep are there in the drove ?” 
was asked. 

**Guess.” 

‘*Well, about eight hundred.” 

‘You're way off,” said the man with a 
good-natured grin. ‘There's three thousand 
three bundred and twenty-eight.” 

**Where do you take them to?” 

‘*We drive them from here to Philadelphia, 
selling them on the way to butchers, or who- 
ever wants to buy them, and getting rid of 
all that remains, in the ‘City of Brotherly 
Love.’” 

«They 
they ?” 

‘*No they ain't,” said the man, quickly, 
‘*they are owned by A. B. Matthews, of Kan- 
| sas City. Mo., and they travel about fifteen 
miles a day, and they’re an infernal nuis- 
ance!” 

After this he walked along in silence for 
some time, and then made a general remark 
that indicated that his life was not one of un- 
alloyed happiness. 

‘If it wasn’t for that dorg,” he said, kick- 
ing the brute affectionately as he passed him, 
‘‘my mate and me could never get these cattle 
through on time, but that animal is worth ten 
men. Good sheep dorgs, you know, are 
scarce now in this part of the country. I 
wouldn’t take anything on earth for mine. 
| He’s as faultless as can be, and he knows as 
| much as any man, I don't care who he is. If 

I should tell you some of the very wonderful 
| things that dorg has done, you'd call mea 
| liar, and as I don’t wish no such reputation 
Tl keep quiet.” 
| Reflection, caused by this thought, over- 

came him, and he trudged along in absolute 
| silence for some time. At last he raised his 
| head and continued : 
| When we get at the end of aday’s march, 
if we find that three or four of the sheep are 
missing, I can send that dorg back after them 
if they are ten miles away, and it don’t make 
any difference where the sheep are or who's 
got them, that dorg will get them to me, or 
I'll eat the whole drove, hoofs, bones and 
wool.”—N. Y. Sun. 


are owned in Philadelphia, are 


AN EEL IN THE PIPES. 


From the story told by Michael Murray, as 
startling things come out of the New York 
water-pipes as out of a cowboy’s boots. 
Michael is the dockman of the Staten Island 
Ferry Company, at the foot of Whitehall 
street. 

‘‘On Monday,” he said, ‘‘I opened the valve 
to let the water run into the big tanks on the 
wharf. The valve is connected with a two- 
inch pipe. When I went to shut off the water 
something chokee up the valve. I screwed it 
up again and then jammed it down quick and 
hard. It was no use. The valve would not 
go shut. I tried it once more, but the result 
was the same. Then I turned off the water 
from the main and uncoupled the valve. And 
what do you think I found there? 

‘First I pulled out about a foot of what 

looked like the tail of a young sea-serpent. 
It was wiggling like mad. Then | uncoupled 
the pipe from the other side of the valve. 
There { 
It had neither head nor tail. Soon another 
piece came twisting and squirming out of the 
pipe and tied itself into a letter C across my 
foot. I snppose:it took that shape on account 
of this being presidential year. 

‘The last section hada head onit. The 
other men on the wharf came and looked at 
the critter. They said it was an eel. The 
valve had cut it in three pieces. It was a 
monster, over three feet long. It was near 
half a foot around. It is a wonder how the 
eel ever lived in that pipe. It must have 
growed there. There are a dozen different 
weirs or nettings through which the water 
asses before it reaches the city pipes, so that 
it would be impossible for anything larger 
than half the thickness of a pin to get into the 
pipes. 

‘This is the most distant point from the 
source of the city’s water supply. It is cer- 
tainly a mystery how that eel ever got here. 
It was evidently an old one. Perhaps it has 
been wandering about the big pipes under the 
city for years. Its skin was very light-col- 


ored, and its eyes were very small. Probably 
it had been in the dark a long time. It was 


too bad that we did not save the carcass. It 
would have been a good memento for the new 
aqueduct commissioners to stuff and ornament 
their office with. We very foolishly let a 
oor woman take the three huge pieces away. 
erhaps she keeps a boarding-house.”—New | 
York Herald. 





TWO CAUTIOUS WOMEN. 


‘All women are alike in their fear of the 
cars,” said an Illinois Central conductor. 
‘*They carry their caution to absurd extremes. 
That reminds me of a little story. Down in 
the southern part of the State we have up at 
road crossings some of the old-fashioned 
signs, ‘‘Look out for the cars when the bell 
rings.” 

“At one of the crossings the other day two 
women came up, driving an old horse hitched 
to a buggy. They looked all about and 
couldn’t see any cars, but happened to read 
the sign. 

‘Stop,’ said one, ‘I hear a bell.’ 

‘*They both listened, and sure enough, they 
heard a bell tinkling. One of the women got 
out, and amid considerable excitement took 
hold of the horse's bridle. The other one 
tightened her grip on the lines, set her jaws, 
and prepared for the worst. They looked 
anxiously up the track for the train, but still 
couldn’t see it, though they could hear the 
bell a little plainer than before. They waited 
and waited. 

‘Five minutes passed, then ten, and still no 
train. The old horse went to sleep, while the 


women’s nerves from long straining threatened 
to throw them into hysterics. Nearer and 
nearer came the bell inst which the sign 


warned them, and so they stood still. - 
‘In about a quarter of an hour an old brindle 

cow came walking down the pasture by the 

ahr te es 


found another piece of wiggling stuff. | Side of # ten-foot stone wall; now, yo’ heah 








mad at the railroad company, and said they 
were nothing but mean old monopolies any- 
way.”— Chicago Herald. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Tur Queen or Puppincs.—One pint of 
bread crumbs, (not crumbs of stale bread 
unfit for the table,) one quart of sweet 
milk, one cup of sugar, and the well-beaten 
rem of four eggs, the grated rind of one 
emon, and a piece of butter the size of an 
egg. Bake until done, but not watery. 
Whip the whites of four eggs, and beat in 
one cup of pulverized sugar, in which you 
have put the juice of the lemon. Spread over 
the pudding a layer of jelly or raspberry jam ; 
then pour over it the whites of the eggs. Set 
it in the oven to brown slightly. Serve cold 
with cream. This is an exvellent dessert for 
an elaborate dinner, as it may be made early 
in the morning and so be out of the way. 


Sreamep Frurr Puppinc.—One pint of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls baking-powder, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, one cup nik, two table- 
spoonfuls melted butter, two eggs, one-half 
cup of sugar, one pint berries, or ripe fruit, 
or one cup raisins, stoned and halved. Mix 
the baking powder and salt with the flour; 
add the milk and melted butter. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs, add the sugar, and beat 
them well into the dough. Then add the 
whites of the eggs, beaten stiff, and then the 
fruit, well rolled in flour. Steam two hours, 
and serve with lemon, or foamy sauce. 


Lemon Savce.—Two cups hot water, one 
cup sugar, three heaping teaspoonfuls corn 
starch, grated rind and juice of one lemon, 
and one tablespoonful of butter. Boil the 
water and sugar five minutes, and add the 
corn starch, wet in a little cold water; cook 
eight or ten minutes, and add the lemon rind, 
juice, and butter; stir until the butter is 
melted, and serve at once. 


Foamy Savce.—Whites of two eggs, one 
cup of sugar, one cup boiling milk, juice of 
one lemon; beat the whites of the eggs till 
foamy, but not dry; add the sugar, and beat 
well; add the milk and lemon juice. 


ScaLLorep Cuicken.—Take equal parts 
of cold chicken, boiled rice or macaroni, and 
tomato sauce. Put in layers in a shallow 
dish, and cover with buttered crumbs; bake 
till brown. Cold roast turkey, using stuffing 
and gravy, may be prepared in the same way. 


Cuestnut SturrinGc ror Roast Fow.. 
—Shell one quart of large chestnuts; pour on 
boiling water, and remove the inner brown 
skin; boil in salted water or stock, till soft; 
mash fine; take half for the stuffing, and mix 
with it one cup of fine cracker crumbs; sea- 
son with one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
—— of pepper, and one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley ; moisten with one-third of a 
cup of melted butter. 


Tur Resronsisurry He Ixcurrev.—*l 
—I wanted to ask your opinion about a little 
matter, and also secure your advice,” he said, 
as he cornered a member of the City Council 
on one of the City hall porches yesterday. 

“Well, sir, what can I do for you r™ 

‘Is it your opinion that we shall have an 
open winter?” 

«Why, sir, I—I can't really say. 
pretend to be a weather ——) 

‘‘Sorry—very sorry,” continued the other ; 
“I have got to go to Chicago on foot. If you 
could guarantee me fine weather I wouldn't 
need to ask you to lend me more than half a 
dollar. As you can’t do that, and as I am 
liable to be snowed in somewhere for a week, 
shall be compelled} to request the loan of at 
least eighty cents. Do you advise me to lay 
in a stock of crackers and cheese at this point, 
or would you buy as you went along and from 
day to day?” 

The alderman sought to crgwl out of any 
responsibility in the matter, but the man hung 
to him until he got thirty cents as a compro- 
mise. The man who won't predict an open 
winter ought to be bled.— Detroit Free Press. 


I do not 





Nicurs Our.—Margy—‘‘An’ where have 
you been, Mary, I've not set eyes on ye for a 
week?” 

Mary—‘‘Well, Monday night I was at Mrs. 
Mickey's party, and Tuesday at a hop, and 
Wednesday at a concert, and Thursday at 
Mrs. O’Ghee’s ball, and last night I was just 
out callin’. An’ where have yez been your- 
self?” 

‘I’ve been kept busy with visitin’ and call- 
in’. Can't yez come over and see me to- 
night?” 

‘‘No, Margy, but I can come to-morrow.” 

‘*But why not to-night, sure?” 

“This is the missus’ night out.”—Phila. 
Call. 





‘*Pa, [ read in the paper that another bank 
had closed its doors. What does that mean?” 
asked an Austin boy of his father. 

‘It means, my son, that the cashier has run 
off with all the money.” 

‘*But if they close the doors and the cashier 
returned and wanted to put the money back 
where he got it, he couldn't get in, could he, 
ya?” 

*“My child, I did not think it was possible 
for a boy of your size to know so little about 
cashiers.”"— Texas Siftings. 











“‘Joun,” asked Mrs. Grap, ‘‘did you see 
that account of them Mann boudoir cars?” 

**Yes, dear.” 

**Well, what do you think of it?” 

**Very nice, my dear, very nice.” 

“Yes, I thought so. I say, it’s nonsense. 
What does a man want of a boudoir car, any- 
way? Say, John Grap, tell me!” . 

‘“‘I dunno my dear,” meekly replied the 








Cuestnut Sauce.—Remove the fat from 
the dzipping-pes. add nearly a pint of hot wa- 
ter, thicken with flour which has been cooked 
in brown butter; add salt and pepper and the 
remainder of the chestnuts. 

WinteR SqQuasu is 
pieces and baked. 


best when cut in 


Parsnwps, boiled, then sliced and browned 
in butter, are delicious. 


CrLery.—A dish which is sure to find fav- 
or with lovers of celery, is made by taking 
the staiks which are not thoroughly bleached, 
cutting them in pieces of about an inch long, 
and cooking as you would asparagus, the 
same length of time being required to boil it ; 
season with milk, pepper and salt. 


Cnocotate CaraMELs. — One cup of 
sweet milk, one cup of molasses, half a cup of 
grated chocolate, a piece of buter the size of 
a walnut; stir constantly, and let it boil until 
it is thick; then turn it out on buttered 
plates; when it begins to stiffen, mark it in 
squares, so that it will break readily when 
cold. 


sugar, one pint of water, two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar; boil just as you do molasses 
candy, but do not stir it. You can tell when 
it is done by trying it in cold water. Pull as 
if it were molasses candy, and have a dish 
near by with some vanilla in it, and work in 
enough to flavor as you pull. 


A DRINK OF COCOANUT MILK. 

Apart even from the manifold merits of the 
tree that bears the cocoanut, the milk itself 
has many and great claims to our respect and 
esteem, as everybody who has ever drunk it 
admit. ' 
nuts is a very poor stuff, sickly and strong 
flavored, and rather indigestible. But in the 
tropics, cocoanut milk, or, as we oftener call 


and vastly superior sort of beverage. 

At eleven o'clock every morning, when you 
are hot and tired with the day's work, your 
black servant, clad from head to foot in his 
cool, clean, white linen suit. brings you in a 
tall soda glass full ofa clear, light, crystal 
liquid, temptingly displayed against the’ yel- 
low background of a chased Benares brass- 
work tray. The lump of ice bobs enticingly 
up and down in the center of the tumbler, or 
clinks musically against the edge of the glass 
as he carries it along. 

You take the cool cup thankfully, and swal- 
low the contents down at one long draught, 
fresh as a May morning, pure as an English 
hill-side spring, delicate as—well, as cocoa- 
nut water. None but itself can be its paral- 
lel. It is certainly the most delicious, dainty, 
transparent, crystal drink ever invented.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


OLD SI ON FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

“IT seed er great ter-do heah de udder day 
about some Georgy fokes gwine ober yander 
ter China ter Chrischunize dem heethins. 1 
speck dey kno’s whut dey’s gwine after, but | 
I'se got er moughty po’ ‘pinion er de cral 
dey’ll make!” 

‘Don’t you believe in foreign missionary 
work!” ‘ 

‘*T don’t kno’ whudder I do or no, I reck- 
in’ de Lawd meant fer de leven whut He lef” 
of yearf ter be spred by de good ’mongst de 
bad, but I’se got de idea dat He meant fur de 
Chrischunizin’ ter spread roun’ de wurl sorter 
like de sirkles in de water—kinder gradchul 
an’ all togedder—stid ob bein’ blow'’d heah 
an’ yander, an’ dabbin down in dis place an 
dat like thistle-seeds.” 

‘*Your idea is not a bad one.” 

*‘No, sah; not ez long ez dar’s jess millums 
er fokes right hyar at home whut don’t know 
de diffrunce. twix’ er Testiment an’ er patint- 
offis repote! De only pay-back dat I’se got 
yit fer my misshunary money is er epidemich 
ob cheap Chinese he-washwomans! De bal- 
unce o’ my time Ise gwine in fer misshunary 
wurk dat'll sibbillize de hoodlums at home an 
make hit safe ter raise chickens an’ hogs out- 


” 


me!"— Georgia Cracker. 


Wit and Bumor. 





From The Boston Courier. 


THE FIRST CLOUD. 





They stood at the altar one short year ago; 
He vowed from the troubles of life to defend her, 
To have her and hold her for weal or for woe — 
She spoke the responses in accents most tender. 


To-night in the gloom, they are sitting apart ; 

Oh! has all her wifely devotion been wasted ? 
She mopes there in silence, a pain at her heart; 
The lamps are unlighted, his supper untasted. 


Their sky, erst all cloudless, is now overcast; 

For joy there is sorrow, for gladness, dejection ; 
The serpent has entered their fiden at last, 
And left its dark trail on the flowers of affection. 


Oh, well may there be in her bosom a pain, 
A grief that she vainly endeavors to smother; 
To-night he has told her in language quite plain, 

She can’t cook his meals half as good as is mother! 








A PATRIOTIC GERMAN. 

The Effect of Eating Raw Pumpkin on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

‘*Vot's dot again?” inquired Mrs. Gaertner 

of her husband, Carl, the saloon-keeper at 





Eighth and Spruce streets, yesterday, as Carl, 
at the end of a heavy dinner of sauerkraut and 
pork, set down a big brownish-yellow sphere 
on the table. 

**Dot? Vy, dot is a bumbkin.” 

**Und vot is a bumbkin yet?” 

‘Vell, I heardt it vas for America, like 
sauerkraut for Germany. Everybody on 
Danksgifin’ Day eats dot.” 

**Mit vat?” 

**Mit itself yust. You take de knife und 
you cut him so, und den you schlich him so, 
und so, und so, und so.” 

‘‘Und den you cook him?” 

‘Cook him! No; you eat him alretty.” 
**Raw?” 

“Yes, Vy not? Like vatermellionen.” 
‘‘Ach! ya. Like vatermellionen.” 

‘*Eat yet a biece once?” 

“Ya. Ach! Himmel, Carl?” 
Yes, Hulda.” 

**Nien.” 

“Humph! It's new. Hulda, - 
election pefore I was naturalized. 
vat I vas yet? 
Und, Hulda?” 
“Yes, Carl.” 
“I will eat dese bumbkin ef I die for it.” 
“I'm mit you, Carl.” 
Ten minutes later. 
“Yes, Hulda.” 

“Ve done it.” 
“Ve Coe it, Hulda.” 

Nine o'clock last night. 

‘Carl, oh, Carl, run for a doctor or I'm 
dead!” 

“I can’t, Hulda. Ach, himmel, vy did we 
do it? I'm dead alretty yet.” 

Midnight. Dr. Frederick Stoltzkopf, of 
829 South Ninth street: ‘It was a 


t dem 
I ou know 
An American droo and droo. 


“Carl?” 








‘*Cats were formerly used, but there was 


orously jingling her 
cried 


it there, cocoanut water, is avery different | 


among the prettiest girls in London. ‘This is 
| slightly ambiguous, as the same thing might 


| ton Free Press. 


Wuite Canpy.—One quart of granulated | 


| 
| 


in its native surrounding, will enthusiastically | 
lo be sure, the white milk in the dry | 








mistake, arising out of misdirected i 
ism."—Phila. Times. one 


tail of the ticket, and it was almost 7 o'clock 
| before he dared to ask if supper was ready. 
Boston Post. x 


| Last Christmas eve Mr. J went up- 
| stairs to see if the children had hung up their 
stockings for Santa Claus, and found that lit- 
tle Fred had pinned his up in a prominent 
place, with a little slip of paper attached, con- 
taining this suggestive sentence: ‘*The Lord 
loveth a cheertul giver.” 


Horace Greery once asked Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton: ‘*What would you do in 
time of war if you had the suffrage?” 

‘‘Just what you have done, Mr. Greeley,” 
was the quick reply ; ‘‘stay at home and urge 
others to go and fight.” 





Mr. Hvuxtey’s daughters are said to be 


be said of the old gentleman's sons.— Burling- 


Bompay husbands cut off their wives’ noses 
for punishment. Thus do we arrive at the 
knowledge of the important fact that Bombay 
women talk through their noses.— Boston 
Post. 


AN old maid in Nashville keeps a parrot 
which swears and a monkey which chews to- 
bacco. She says, between the two, she 
doesn't miss a husband very much, 





Avertisements, 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


Their Prevention and Cure, 





Y NDER this vague term is included almost every 

) malady to which the abdominal viscera is subject, 
from the infantile “belly-ache,” or gripes, to the more 
serious and fatal attack of cholera. They all have, in 
fact, the same parentage, viz: Catarrh of the mucous 
membrane or lining of the bowels. The causes which 
give rise to this condition are as numerous and varied 
as the ome in which it appears in various communi 
ties or localities. While every one of as experiences, 
from time to time, either in ourselves or our families, 
the unpleasant and frequently serious results of a visi 
tation of malarial fever, marasmus, chronic diarrhea, 
dysentry or cholera infantum (all of which are conve. 
niently termed “summer complaints” if they occur in 
the summer or early fall), there are but few who know 
its origin or means of prevention. It invariably origi 
nates in our deliberate and persistent defiance of the 
laws of hygiene and sanitation; carelessness as to the 
quality, character and quantity of our food; irregular 
ity in meals; want of proper mastication—these all 
cause the deposit of a decomposed mass of organic 
matter in the wsophagus, whieh, not being in a condi 
tion to assimilate with or form new blood, is trans- 
formed into a noxious gas, altering the condition of the 
tissues, and converting the fluids of the body into a 
ge deposit; which mixes with, impoverises the 
jlood, by depriving it of its nutritive elements and 
changing its red corpuscles into white or yellowish- 
white globules. The natural result is that the gastric 
secretions, not having their quota of food to work upon, 
dissolve the mucous lining of the stomach, and maras 
mus, diarrheea, colic arise as a direct consequence. 
Now if, added to that, the sanitary conditions of the 
dwellings are bad—the house badly drained, stagnant 
pools or heaps of refuse in the immediate neighbor 
hood, the house not properly ventilated, and the sleep 
ing rooms and living rooms filled with impure air and 
noxious vapors—the inevitable result is an outbreak 
of malarial or contagious fever, a visitation of diphthe- 
ria, or some equally devastating scourge. Our readers, 
therefore, will see that “summer complaints” and kin 
dred maladies originate in causes entirely within their 
own control; and that the outbreaks of epidemics are 
attributable to their want or care and disobedience of 
hygienic and sanitary law. 

We will now consider the means of prevention and 
cure. It isan old and true maxim, that ‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” a fact which no 
one will dispute. Now, taking this as our maxim, the 
first steps to be taken in the preservation of health 
and procuring immunity from “summer complaints,”’ 
is to insure proper drainage and ventilation in our 
homes; secondy, an adequate supply of good, whole- 
some food ; strict and constant habits of personal clean. 
liness, such as bathing, etc., ete., anc regularity of 
habits; and, thirdly, as an infallible preservative and 
antidote from outside or accidental contagious influ 
ences, to take periodical doses of Vegetine (say half a 
tablespoonful to atablespoonful, three times a day, ac- 
cording to age.) By this means the digestive and oth- 
er functions will be kept in a normal and vigorous con- 
dition; and the contagio vivum or disease germ of ma- 
larial and epidemic fevers will be effectually repelled. 
2teop32 ‘ 
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KIDNEY-WOR 
DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, & ( 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses th poison. 
ous humors that Govelopein Eidean ona Uri- 
nary , Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Nouralgia, Ner- 
vous and all Female Complaints. 
t@ SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases i 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RIC Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac fer 1884, " 
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WARE 





F. A. Brown, Treas. 


$5 a day can be quictiy made. 
address at once, GLOBE M’F’G CO., Boston, } ’ 
Box 5344 ( 


have been quickly relieved, and in a short time sure. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE VU. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
Houte 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaba to 


DENVER, 
or via Kansas City and Atchieoa to Denver 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atel 


Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points in the Far West. shortest |) 


KANSAS CITY, 


And all points in the South-W es: 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 


Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickers 4 
reduced rates can be purchased Via this Grea; 
Through Line, toal) the Health and Pleas. 
Resorts of the West and South-West, tn g 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Vaile) 
Yosemi, the 


CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all points in the Mexican Repubi\ 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads dire 
the heart of the Government and Railroad La 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and W as! 
ten Territory. 

It is known as the great THROUGH CAR | 
of America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equipped Railroad in the Werld for 

all classes of Travel, 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at al! } 
road Coupon Ticket Ollices in the United States a 
Cauada 
T. J. POTTER, 

Vice- Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t Ubicago 
JNO, @. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
s17 Broadway, New York, and 
#6 Washington St., Boswn. 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


furt material for a cure 
al ur , if we only e¢ those within ou 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. ¢ 
Morse, of Holliston, Mas In « 1 
len vegetable, Asparagus, he } 
safe and radical cure for all Kidney and | 
diseases It is only after years of study 
ience that at last, feeling satisfied of its « 
powers, he has offered it to the affl } 


Try once more and test its wonderf 
druggists. Cail for 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, H 
ton, Mass. Weeks & POTTER and GEO. ( 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 


JA 


MORS! 


Sold by all 





te BEST THING KNOWN © 
WASHING«" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without i 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARF of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is th: 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, a 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
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FRER! A Gold Watch. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS, 
ARDS 


¢ proprietors of the largest card manufs 
tory in Connecticut shing to introduce thelr 
Agents’ Sample Book tuto every home at on 
take the following liber fer t 


be mere th 





ewer the 2d. w 
key-winding Swis 
with their answer 





roof Gossam ! 
tt name one 


possed, Bird M with theirna 
and our New Agents’ Sample Book, and a Premium List of | 
oew styles of cards, CAPITOL CARD MPU, CO., Hartford, Cons. 
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PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED I 


Tone, Tonch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNARE & Co. 

Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 

Baltimore. No.112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 

E. W 








rY LER, Sole Agent, 178 Tremont St., Boston. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. + 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 


surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


ly23¥ 


FREE TO, ANY LADY 


@ to show our 





will agre 
1 


catalogue and price Ih 
of Rubber Goods to their 
friends and try to in- 


fluence sales for na We willsend you free, 14 two fuli 
sized, LADIES’ GOSSAMER KUBEER WATKR PROOF Gal 





MENTS, as a sample, and one of our handsome Colored Covers 44 
page Catal gues with wholesale price list showing how you can make 
a nice profit right at home. Send 20 cents for postage, packing, &«., 
(stamps or silver taken.) Cut this 


ken.) Cu out and send it t 
B. A. BABCOCK & CO,, CENTERBROOE, CONN, 
4teop47 


7 Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed fi 
Acme Mfg Co., lvoryton, 


ten one-cent stamps. 
onn. 13142 
UR NAME ©» 50 all Hidden Nam n 
evs RAs Chromo % rds oa." Prey 4 
Beauties ; 6 packs and Kolled Gold King 60c.; 10 packs and 
Pour Blade Pear) Handle Knife $1. Agent's Ovtts 
isc, Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 
1241 


SALEM, MASS. 


rT 


ANTED.---LADIES or GENTLEMEN to take 


W nice, light, pleasant work at their own homes 





distance no objection Work sent by mail. 


No canvassing 





' 

r 
REMEDY FREE.—A victim of youthfol impradence 
causing Premature Decay, Nervons Debility, Lost 
Manhood, &c., having tried in vain every known 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of se!f-cure, 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
ess, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 

52136 


Send six cents for postage, and 
ceive free, a costly box of goods whi 
will help all, of either sex, to mor 


| PRIZE. money right away than anything els 


n this world. Fortunes await the workers absolute! 


ee once address Trux & Co., Augusta, Main 


ONSUMPTION 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s:anding 
have beencured. Indeed, s0 strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O, address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


zi? 





e 
@ 


y 
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ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING C0., 


Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 












ATTENTION 












ash, Ham! 
icken-Salad, 
leat for Poultry, Et 


Clam 
rap- 


Meat, Mince-M 
e, ripe, 


eat 
i 
VALUABLE COOK-BOOK, FREE, WITH EVERY CHOPPER, 


ie 
i 


FOR CHOPPING 
oh 


Scrappl 
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